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Other papers are scarce, but you can get quick delivery on any 
amount of this kind. This War Bond drive has $15,000,000,000 as 
its goal, and that means an investment of $113.92 for every man, 
woman and child in America! Some folks can’t buy that much, so 
there’s greater responsibility upon every one of us who can. Now 
while we have the money is the time to finance this war. Let’s all 


put every available dollar of our incomes into War Bonds! 





BUY MORE THAN YOUR SHARE! 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE CO., Hamilton, Ohio 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO... CANTON, N. C. ... HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Cardboards, Bonds, Envelope 
and Tablet Writing . . . 2,000,000 Pounds a Day 


| DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK * CHICAGO * PHILADELPHIA * CLEVELAND * BOSTON ¢« ST. LOUIS * CINCINNATI * ATLANTA 





Inserting a space matrix simply 
by separating letter matrices at 
word-breaks with the thumb of 
the left hand. Ludlow operators 
often pick up a handful of space 
matrices and “feed” them one 
after another into the line. 


Spacing— 


One of the reasons why Ludlows are 
hanging up such excellent records in 
the production of wartime printing is 
the simplicity and ease of spacing the 
Ludlow way. 

It's no wonder that Ludlow spacing 
is so much faster than single-type spac- 
ing. Compare the two methods. Spacing 
single types is a long, laborious trial- 
and-error process of handling spaces— 
the hardest of all the units to get at. 

Ludlow spaces are easy to handle— 
with “ears” protruding beyond those of 


letter matrices—to facilitate removal. 
Justification is simple and letter-spac- 
ing easy. Although there is no spacing 
“tight-to-lift,” the single-piece slug con- 
tains no loose elements to work up or 
to be transposed. One set of universal 
space matrices provides the spaces for 
all typesizes from 4- to 48-pt. inclusive; 
other sets provide for larger pointsizes. 

And ease of spacing is only one of the 
many reasons why Ludlow hand-set, 
slug-cast composition is favored for the 
composition of wartime printing jobs. 


Ludlow Typograph Company 2022 clybour Avenue, Chicago 14, Hlinois 


Removing space matrices a num- 
ber ata time by their “ears” which 
protrude beyond the ears of the 
letter matrices. A simple move- 
ment of the hand stacks them all 
in the same position in the Ludlow 
space case where they are again 
ready for instant use. 


Buy More 
War Bonds! 
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Machine guns nest under paper bushes 


Yoo couldn’t spot this machine gun a hundred feet 
Hfaway. Paper melts it into the background. @ Airplane 
/ runways look like green fields—when they’re covered 
with paper grass. @ A squadron of planes looks like a 
perfect target for bombers — until you realize they're 
dummy planes, all decoy, partly paper. @ In fact, the 
ufleur is drawing heavily upon paper to help 
* jtonedowns and concealments.” © 
And the paper ‘industry } i rning out paper strips, 
garlands and ‘expandable: nets 
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Our poeciatty i is fine printing paper, in great quantity - 


—in fact, ant of paper a day. Right now, 
Uncle Sam_ hes us making many pape ; 
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Oxford merchants and Oxford salesmen are at your service 


with quality papers for many uses. 





OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
e eo e 
Mills at Rumford, Maine & West Carrollton, Ohio : 
Western Sales Office: 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 








Published monthly | by Tradepress Publishing Corporation, 309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago . Illinois. Subscription rate $4.00 a year in advance; single copies, 40 cents. 
(Send Canadian funds—$4.50 a year; single copies, 45 cents—to The Inland Printer, Terminal A. P. O. Box 100, Toronto.) Foreign $5.00 a year; single copies, 50 cents. 
Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. Copyrighted, 1948, Tradepress Publishing Corporation. 
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Dear Sir: 
It is a pleasure to summarize 
the Miller —— Listing Servico# 

as follows: 


Q. What is the Miller Exchange Listing Service? 
A. A wartime means of facilitating the exchange of Miller Auto- 
matic Presses among printing concerns—wherein the Miller Printing 
Machinery Co. acts as a “‘clearing house”’ for those desiring to buy 
or sell Miller equipment. 


. Why is this Exchange Service afforded? 


A. To help in utilizing existing printing equipment to the fullest 
extent and without delay, in the maximum production of the nation’s 


essential printing. 








. Who may utilize the Service? 
A, Miller users and others interested in buying or selling Miller 
equipment. 

. How is application made for the listing of equipment? 
A. Merely by writing to the Miller Printing Machinery Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and stating what equipment is desired to be purchased 
or offered for sale. 

. When should request for listing be made? 


A. Immediately after decision is made to buy or sell equipment. Thus, 
little time as possible will be lost in putting the equipment into 
practical production. 


. Where does the Miller Exchange Listing Service apply? 
A, Anywhere within the United States and Canada. 


Full particulars on the Miller Exchange List- 
ing Service will be given gladly, on request 


= 


MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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CONDITIONED 






SURRENDER 


One bright ray of sunshine for lithographers who 
possess RUTHERFORD equipment is that they have 
machinery that was built to last a long time ...long from point of service, 

















performance and endurance. Another satisfaction is that RUTHERFORD, 





although all-out on war work, is making every effort to help you with 
maintenance of your RUTHERFORD equipment. 


RUTHERFORD MACHINERY COMPANY 


DIVISION - GENERAL PRINTING INK CORPORATION 


100 SIXTH AVENUE - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing These Advertisers 


















The RANGERS ... ALL GRIT AND GO GET EM 


Making the grade as one of these rough-tough, 
Yank commando boys, calls for whipping his weight 
in bobcats. It needs the cunning, too, of a Davy 
Crockett .. . that inborn, unbeaten resourcefulness of 
the American frontiersman that’s never been equaled, 
much less licked. 

And a Ranger’s got to measure up to superman 
proportions in wind and limb and staying power... 


be able to flush an adversary in darkness. Science and 
psychology are strained to the limit to pick a Ranger 
—and only “A” double plus rates. 

Printers select SPRINGHILL TAG ... 100% bleached 
surfaced-sized sulphate paper that can everlastingly take 
it—printed, typed, or written—for index-dividers, tags, 
charts, and schedule cards. 


INTERNATIONAL @ PAPER COMPANY 


220 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
PAPERS FOR PRINTING AND CONVERTING 


For Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S ‘Readers’ Service” 





A sudden cold spell can cut down 
press production, reduce the quality 
of your work, and cause customer 
dissatisfaction. 

Take no chances this year. Be 
ready. Production loss during war 
time is serious. 

For maximum output, composition 
rollers MUST be made for the sea- 
son they are to be used. Have all old 
rollers collected NOW and shipped 
to your nearest Bingham factory. 

Delivery can be made to your 


specifications. 


BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO. 


Roller Makers Since 1847 
Manufacturers of Printers’ and Litho-Offset Rollers 


CHICAGO 


Atlanta Des Moines Indianapolis Minneapolis Pittsburgh 
Cleveland Detroit Kalamazoo Nashville _ $t. Louis 
Dallas Houston Kansas City Oklahoma City Springfield, 0. 
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Dependability is a characteristic universally admired 
whether in men or materials. For example, the old-time 
Northwest ““Mountie” carried on against all handicaps 


TRADITIONALLY PREFERRED FOR PRECISION PRINTING PRODUCTION 


and calculated to possess all features needful for 
smoothing the printers’ path, the buyer of printing 
shares and benefits by the economies, speed and 














perfection of results. Over the years, the undeviating 
quality in all Northwest papers has won and held 
a host of friends in the graphic arts industry. 


and made good if humanly possible. Similarly, North- 
west Printing Papers make good in spite of all the 
vicissitudes of the printing process. Planned a 


, i) 
victory Yar 


PAPERS 


NY 


THE NORTHWEST PAPER COMPANY CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 
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WILL YOU B88 A 
V.DAY PRINTER? 















omes V-Day, and your customer says, ATF will be ready, when V-Day comes, 

“Here’s the job... can youdoit by with everything...from darkroom to 
offset?” If you’re a V-Day printer you _ pressroom... for the complete offset de- 
won’t care whether he specifies offset lith- | partment. Your ATF Salesman can give 
ography or letterpress. You'll have both! you full information right now, even to 

The day will then have passed when you approximate costs. 

need be concerned over plates being fur- 
nished, figure the cost of electros, or limit 


your choice of paper to suit one process. 


SET ASIDE 
You’ll be able to answer your customer 
“SURE!” because your shop will be D e L L A R S 


equipped to take and turn it out by which- 
















ever process is best for the job. 


Offset lithography’s gain in favor has NO W 


sound reasons to support it. And the tre- 






mendous strides being made now in tech- 





for the offset equipment 





nique and operating economies will still 


you will need after Victory 





further increase its popularity, for years. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


: . 200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth 3, New Jersey 
Offset Di ULS1011 Branches and Dealers in Principal Cities ... 
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ARE COKTRIBUTING POATHE WAR EFFORT 


POSTERS 
FOR 


PRINTERS 


Three of these colorful posters, 
17” by 22”, will be sent free 
of charge to any printer who 
requests them. Display them in 
your office and plant—to further 
stimulate the efforts of the 
patriotic printers of America. 
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= OUR letterhead customers ate heeding this Writing more, and traveling less, they more than ever 
sound advice—are making more and more of their appreciate the character and prestige of rag-content 
“visits” by letter. To do so saves time and provides Correct Bond. They have found that letters written on 
additional transportation facilities for travelers Correct Bond command attention and respect. 
essential to the war effort. THE AETNA PAPER MILLS, DAYTON, OHIO | 








Back 
the Attack 
with 
War Bonds ; 
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the MONOTYPE TYPESETTING MACHINE Gives 
Maximum Capacity with Minimum Investment 


It is futile to suggest that any typesetting machine 
can produce composition with one operation, for 
the two distinct functions of keyboarding and cast- 
ing must be carried on in any hot-metal machine. 
It is apparent that where an attempt is made to 
combine these two functions in one device one 
function must constantly impose a limitation on 
the other—where keyboarding could be faster it is 
limited to casting capacity, where it is slower the 
casting function must wait for it. 


Where keyboarding and casting functions are 
combined, the slightest mechanical difficulty with 
either stops production completely; separated as 
they are in the Monotype, only the function that is 
affected stops, the other can go right on operating 
at high production speed. 


Wherever desirable the Monotype keyboard 
and casting equipment can be operated by one 
person. This is the accepted and prevalent method 
of operating a single Monotype Typesetting Ma- 
chine; in fact, there are plants using more than one 


Monotype that prefer this method, known as ‘‘com- 
bination operation,” because of particular condi- 
tions under which their work is done, though in 
most such plants separation of keyboarding and 
casting is preferred to take advantage of Monotype 
ability thus to deliver maximum output from mini- 
mum equipment. 


Since its casting machine is as fully automatic 
as any machine can be made, Monotype is more 
adaptable to one-man operation than any other 
machine, because casting or mechanical problems 
do not interfere to stop the operator in his work at 
the keyboard or to break the thread of his work— 
such problems can await the most convenient 
moment when they will disturb him least, reduc- 
ing distraction and total effort toa degree that makes 
maximum production easy to attain. 


Here, then, is continuous production at maxi- 
mum capacity with minimum investment, the basis 
of greatest profit from machines of any kind and, 
in typesetting, a feature of Monotype operation. 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY 


Monotype Building, Twenty-fourth and Locust Streets, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Display set in Monotype Valiant, Text in Monotype Stymie Bold 
For Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S “Readers’ Service” 
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TWO FAMOUS ROLLER NAMES 
NOW LINKED UNDER ONE ROOF 


@ Important new history was made in the roller business 
recently when the AMERICAN ROLLER COMPANY bought 
up the CHICAGO ROLLER COMPANY .. . thus combining 
under one organization two of the country’s oldest and best 
known manufacturers of printers’ rollers, and assuring to 
the trade through this one great single source all of the 
noted quality, all the dependable performance, all the ex- 
ceptional durability for which both brands have so long 
been renowned. 


@ As in the past, “BUY AMERICANS” with confidence. 
Know that here are rollers produced in one of the industry's 
finest plants . . . scientifically crafted by highly skilled 
roller mechanics under the guidance and supervision of 
men widely recognized for their knowledge . . . rollers 
fore-ordained for long, superlative service because such 
service is methodically and painstakingly built into them. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
SYNTHETIC 
RUBBER ROLLERS 
COMPOSITION ROLLERS 
LITHOGRAPH ROLLERS 
MAKE READY PASTE 
PADDING GLUE 





* BRANCH ALSO AT 1531 BRANCH ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


VYCAN ROLLER COMPANY 


SueeeOweeerr........ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Reem R Sey STREET, INDIANAPOLLS, INDIANA 
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ATTERING ALL TRADITIONS 


A SHIP OF THE FUTURE glides across the ocean, 
every movement completely controlled by the power 
and versatility of an Electronic Station far ashore ! ! 
Even the power that propels the ship may be trans- 
mitted to it through the air. 


Such a tradition-shattering development might 
seem an impractical dream... but the many star- 
tling innovations for which Electronics is already 
responsible justify the expectation of apparently 
impossible achievements. 


AT UNCOATED PAPER PRICES 


make it practical for nearly every printing purpose. 


Over a long span of time America has led the 
world in developing means and machines to do 
things faster, better and for less, and many of 
our peace-time improvements have become of 
inestimable value during war years. 


In the field of printing and 
publishing one such develop- 
ment came in 1935, when 


FA mous BRANDS Consolidated Water Power and 
pRODUREON GLOss Paper Company introduced 


and sold coated printing paper 
at a price sufficiently low to 


Produced speedily and economically, Consolidated 
Coated not only costs the user less but is manufactured 
with a saving of man and machine hours. Of further 
importance today is the fact that the use of Consolidated 
Coated helps conserve paper and wood-pulp... both 
vital war materials. 


Relative high opacity and bulk make it possible... 
when Consolidated Coated paper is used .. . to step 
down basis weight specifications without lessening 
materially the printed appearance or thickness of 
magazines or brochures, thus conserving paper with 
minimum decrease in press runs. 
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It is essential for efficient 
production that you keep 
your small tools accurate and 
in good operating condition. — 

If you definitely need Lead — 
and Rule Cutters, Hand Mi- — 
tering Machines, Composing ~ 
Sticks, a Rouse Economy 
Power Miterer, or other © 
Rouse equipment, list your ~ 
requirements. 

Prompt delivery can be 
made on many items, and 
others will be available soon. 

If you do not have a cata- 
log on the complete Rouse 





























B. ROUSE & COMPANY 


2214 NORTH WAYNE AVENUE, CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


- ‘ 
BINGHAM BROTHERS 
COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1849 


Every Kind of Roller 
and Adhesive 


NEW YORK...... 406 PEARL STREET 
PHILADELPHIA. .521 CHERRY STREET 
BALTIMORE ....131 COLVIN STREET 
ROCHESTER ..980 HUDSON AVENUE 
NEWARK..BROWN & LISTER AVENUE 
GARWOOD....... SOUTH AVENUE 





35 COLORS, BLACKS, WHITES, COMPOUNDS 
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“FOLLOW THE FOUNTAIN’ — 
ASSURE EVEN INK DISTRIBUTION 


INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES a 
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_ [papers 
NATIONALLY-DISTRIBUTED 


ALA.: Partin Paper Co.; Sloan Paper Co. 

ARIZ.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Zellerbach. 

ARK.: Roach Paper Co. 

CAL.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Commercial Paper 
Corp.; General Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 

COLO.: Dixon & Co. 

CONN.: Rourke-Eno Paper Co.; Arnold-Roberts; John 
Carter & Co.; Green & Low; Henry Lindenmeyr & 
Sons; Storrs & Bement Co.; Whitney-Anderson. 

D. of C.: R.P. Andrews; Barton, Duer & Koch; Stanford. 
FLA.: Capital Paper Co.; Central Paper Co.; Everglade 
Paper Co.; Jacksonville Paper Co.; Tampa Paper Co. 
GA.: Atlantic Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co.; Macon 
Paper Co.; Sloan Paper Co. 

IDA.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Zellerbach. 

ILL.: Berkshire Paper Co.; Bermingham & Prosser; 
Blunden-Lyon Paper Co.; mary Paper Co.; Dwight 
Bros. Paper Co.; LaSalle Paper Co.; Marquette Paper 
Corp.; Messinger Paper Co.; Swigart Paper Co.; 
James White; Zellerbach. 

IND.: Central Ohio; Century Paper Co.; Diem & Wing; 
C. P. Lesh; Crescent Paper Co. 

{OWA: Carpenter Paper Co. 

KAN.: Central-Topeka. 

KY.: Louisville Paper Co. 

LA.: Alco Paper Co. 

ME.: Arnold-Roberts; C. H. Robinson. 

MD.: Antietam Paper Co.; Barton, Duer & Koch; 
Baxter Paper Co.; 0. F. H. Warner & Co. 

MASS.: Arnold-Roberts; Butler-Dearden; Carter, Rice 
& Co.; John Carter & Co.; Century Paper Co.; Cook- 
Vivian; Mill Brand Papers, Inc.; Paper House of N. E.; 
Storrs & Bement Co.; Percy D. Wells; Whitney- 
Anderson. 

MICH.: Beecher, Peck & Lewis; Bermingham & Pros- 
ser; Carpenter Paper Co.; Grand Rapids Paper Co.; 
Seaman-Patrick; Union Paper & Twine. 

MINN.: John Boshart; General Paper Corp.; Stilwell- 
Minneapolis Paper Co.; E. J. Stilwell. 

M0.: Acme Paper Co.; Central States Paper Co.; 
K. C. Paper House; Tobey Fine Papers, Inc.; Weber 
Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 

MONT.: Carpenter Paper Co. 

NEB.: Carpenter Paper Co.; Western Newspaper 
Union; Western Paper Co. 

N.J.: Bulkley, Dunton & Co.; Lathrop Paper Co.; Lew- 
mar Paper Co.; J. E. Linde; Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons. 
NEW YORK CITY: H. P. Andrews; Beekman Paper 
& Card Co.; Bulkley, Dunton & Co.; Canfield Paper 
Co.; M. M. Elish & Co., Inc.; Forest Paper Co.; Green & 
Low; Lathtop Paper Co.; J. E. Linde; Henry Linden- 
meyr & Sons; Marquardt & Co.; Merriam Paper Co.; 
Miller & Wright; A. W. Pohlman; Reinhold-Gould, 
Inc.; Schlosser Paper Corp.; Vernon Bros. & Co.; 
Walker-Goulard-Plehn; Willmann Paper Co. 

NEW YORK: Fine Papers Inc.; Franklin-Cowan; J. & 
F. B. Garrett; W. H. Smith; Union Paper & Twine. 
N. C.: Dillard Paper Co. 

OHIO: Alling & Cory Co.; Central Ohio; Chatfield 
Paper Corp.; Cincinnati Cordage; Cleveland Paper 
Co.; Diem & Wing; The Johnston Paper Co.; Ohio & 
Michigan Paper Co.; Scioto Paper Co.; Union Paper 
& Twine Co. 

OKLA.: Carpenter Paper Co.; Tulsa Paper Co. 

ORE.: Carter, Rice & Co. of Ore.; Fraser; Zellerbach. 
PA.: Alling & Cory Co.; Chatfield & Woods; A. Har- 
tung & Co.; Johnston, Keffer & Trout; Thos. W. Price 
Co.; Raymond & McNutt Co.; G. A. Rinn; Schuylkill 
Paper Co.; Whiting-Patterson Co.; Wilcox-Walter- 
Furlong; H. A. Whiteman & Co. 

R. 1.: John Carter & Co.; Narragansett Paper Co. 
S.C.: Dillard Paper Co. 

TENN.: Bond-Sanders Paper Co.; Clements Paper Co.; 
Sloan Paper Co. 

TEX.: L. S. Bosworth Co., Inc.; Carpenter Paper Co.; 
C. & G. Paper House; Clampitt Paper Co.; Graham 
Paper Co. 

UTAH: Carpenter Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 

VA.: Old Dominion Paper Co.; Cauthorne Paper Co.; 
Richmond Paper Co.; Roanoke Paper Co.; B.W.Wilson. 
WASH.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Carter, Rice & Co. 
of Wash.; Tacoma Paper & Stat’y Co.; Zellerbach. 
WiS.: Bouer Paper Co.; Wisconsin Paper & Products 
Co.; Woelz Bros. 
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ADVERTISING -IN - REVERSE 


Advertising-in-reverse—unselling 
the public—is an ironic dictate of 
war, but a great contribution to 
the solution of many of war’s 
problems .... and what advertising 
has accomplished when selling in 
reverse ought to convince skeptics 
that it has great potentialities 
when selling full speed ahead. 

“Don’t make unnecessary, long- 
distance telephone calls!”’... 
“Don’t travel unless you must!”’... 
Without reverse selling, our lines 
of communication and our sys- 
tems of transportation would be 


congested and disrupted far more 


than they are today, and Victory 
in the Battle of Production would 
be delayed by many months. 
This Corporation has pledged 
its resources to make the basic 
media by which the public must 
be sold or sold against, and we are 
working ceaselessly to meet the 
demand for Mead, Dill & Collins, 
and Wheelwright papers. But even 
“Paper Makers to America” must 
adopt advertising-in-reverse to tell 
its public not to expect post-war 
quality, quantity, and availability 
...and not to waste fine papers 


by ostentatious or unwise use. 


U.S. WAR SAVINGS BONDS! The Best Buy in Paper Today! 


[HE MEAD CORPORATION 


Offering a completely diversified line of 
papers in colors, substances, and surfaces 
for every printed use, including such famous 
grades as Mead Bond, Moistrite Bond and 
Offset; Process Plate; Wheelwright Bristols 
and Indexes; D & C Black & White, Print- 
flex, Canterbury Text, and De & Se Tints. 
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SALES OFFICES 
THE MEAD SALES COMPANY 


DILL & COLLINS INC. 
WHEELWRIGHT PAPERS, INC. 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Philadelphia Boston 
Kingsport 


New York 
Chicago Dayton 








Recaptured in the modern Bryant organization are all the fine 
ideals of craftsmanship and business integrity — all the enthusi- 
asm for improvement and progress that inspired the founders of 
this veteran paper mill. 

Today, Bryant is doing its utmost in the Victory program — but 


with thoughts on tomorrow. The demands upon Printing for a 


quick after-war reconversion to peacetime economy will be tre- 


mendous. We want you to know that here at Bryant, research 
and planning are well under way to give you the best papers for 


that important job. 


EVERY DAY MORE PRINTERS ARE 
USING MORE PAPER MADE BY 


COATED, UNCOATED AND SPECIALTY BOOK 
PAPERS FOR LETTERPRESS, OFFSET, ROTOGRAVURE 
PAPER COMPANY 


KALAMAZOO 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Since Pearl Harbor we have con- 

fined our manufacturing efforts 

to aiding the War by producing 

= equipment for the Armed Forces 

and we are proud of this contribution to 
winning a Victorious Peace. 

But when the war IS won, Cottrell Presses 

will be back — better than ever. Our engi- 

neers have been studying post-war possibil- 


ities in the field of rotary, two-color printing. 
Many improvements have been adopted; 
many present methods have been perfected 
and the production possibilities of the 
Cottrell sheet feed two-color rotary press 
will be greatly enhanced. 

Meanwhile, until we can once again return 
to our place in the printing world, we shall 
not lose touch with the trade. 








Madison Street 
Milwaukee, Wis. e 


Cc. B. COEETREEE & SONS CO. 
Westerly, Rhode Island 


New York: 25 East 26th Street @ Chicago: Daily News Bldg., 400 West 


e@ Claybourn Division: 3713 North Humboldt Avenue, 
Smyth-Horne, Ltd., Chipsteed. Surrey, England 























HOW YOUR WASTE PAPER CAN HELP WIN THE WAR 


Wood pulp is so vitally important to war 
that—according to competent authority—if 
all pulp production were to stop today, our 
entire war effort might collapse within six 
months! 

The “paper work” of war alone eats up 
tons of stock—30,000 pounds for a battle- 
ship’s plans, 2,000,000 pounds for the first 
draft registration, 4,000,000 pounds for War 
Bonds sold up to May 1. 

Virgin wood pulp, released for use by 
reclaiming waste paper, makes special rayons 
for parachutes and combat tires. It is used 
in plane windshields, explosives, hand gre- 
nades, gasoline containers, stretchers, expend- 
able raincoats, insulation, packing material, 
ammunition boxes ...a gigantic quantity 
of matériel. 

Thousands of tons of critical materials— 


steel, aluminum, synthetic rubber, phenolic 
resins—are saved by substituting wood fiber 
products. 

There is no shortage of standing pulp 
wood. There és a shortage of manpower and 
transportation to handle it, a shortage so 
acute that some curtailment of production 
already has been required. 

That’s where your waste paper basket 
enters the scene. Every scrap of waste paper 
is needed to help conserve wood pulp stocks. 
American businesses and individuals are ur- 
gently asked to save all the waste paper they 
can and to dispose of it to regular dealers 
who will see that it reaches reprocessing 
plants. It will be made into new paper, free- 
ing virgin pulp wood for the biggest job 
today—keeping our war machine rolling 
toward Berlin and Tokio! 
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Back the Attack 
-.. WITH 

WAR BONDS 
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Levelcoat® 


PRINTING PAPERS 


Jrufect 


For Highest-Quality Printing 


Ke mfect 


Companion to Trufect at 
lower cost 


M u ltifect 


For volume printing at 
a price 


* TRADE MARK 





KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
Neenah, Wisconsin « rst. 1872 


NEW YORK: 122 E. 42ND ST. 


CHICAGO: 8 S. MICHIGAN AVE. ° 


LOS ANGELES: 510 W. 6TH ST. 
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HERE'S HOW 
WE TALK ABOUT YOU 
TO YOUR CUSTOMERS 


The advertisement 

on the left 

is one of Rising’s 
business-building campaign 


appearing in: 


TIME 

BUSINESS WEEK 

U. S. NEWS 

ADVERTISING & SELLING 
When you want to know scianiiaiiia 


GO TO AN EXPERT = st sxicnme 
PURCHASING 
It’s THAT WAY in buying paper, too. The best reference for Rising 7 eee 
papers we can offer is the opinion of printers, whose reputation de- 
pends largely on the quality of the papers they use. 
For years we have been supplying these paper-wise experts with 
fine papers for letterheads as well as every other purpose. 
Today we invite you to take advantage of the prestige of Rising 
craftsmanship by putting your business 
letterhead on one of the Rising papers. 
Among others: Rising Bond (25% rag), 
Rising Line Marque (25% rag), Fi- 
nance Bond (50% rag), Rising Parch- 
ment (100% rag). Prices on a par with 


other quality papers. The Rising Paper 
Company, Housatonic, Mass. 


ASK YOUR PRINTER-—-HE KNOWS PAPER 
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HAT is your mental picture of the post-war world 

in view of recent scientific and industrial 

advances, global improvement in communica- 
tion and transportation, and greater friendship among 
nations? Do you envision an amazing new world in the 
making? As a representative of the Graphic Arts are 
you thinking of the betterments which will be required 
in the printing world to keep pace with the industrial 
and commercial advance? 


We of the Levey organization have many definite pro- 
jects “simmering” which we believe will aid in the 
evolution of printing once the clouds of war have 
passed—and to that end we are working with printers, 
publishers and packaging producers to be ready for 


the glorious peace and post-war problems. 

Throughout our capable Research, Engineering and 
Production Departments, we are cooperating with 
dozens of customers in adapting present equipment 
to produce better printing and greater production. We 
have created new resins, vehicles and colors to meet 
demands for more production without sacrificing print- 
ing quality. In most cases this has been done with no 
increase in printing cost. 

We do not visualize any revolutionary change in 
printing methods or equipment, but we do see a better 
use of existing machinery. Even now we are working 
with many on confidential problems that bid fair to 
produce important developments. Have you a prob- 
lem you would like to discuss with us? 


FLASHDRI + LETTERPRESS - LITHOGRAPHIC - GRAVURE 


FRED'K 8. LEVEY CO., INC. 


Makers of Fine Printing Inks Since 1874 
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ru: PHILADELPHIA - NEW YORK - 


CHICAGO 
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Pianissimo on selling — crescendo on saving ... not how much to CONSUME — but 


how much and how to CONSERVE. That is the imperative ‘about face” for advertising 
today. The best ways to do this are suggested in the government-inspired Linweave 
folder, “ABOUT FACE,” just off the press. Your Linweave Paper Distributor has a 
supply of these folders for your use among your customers and prospects. 


THE LINWEAVE ASSOCIATION... = Springfield, Massachusetts 


a-P 


FINE PRINTING AND ENGRAVING 
PAPERS * * ENVELOPES TO MATCH © 7 
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Production Watchman 


When machines are down, your costs 


* Wherever touring Linotype 
Mechanical Clinics are held, 
the Production Watchmen in 
plants everywhere are taking 
advantage of the opportunity 
to get first-hand technical in- 
formation from our Linotype 
maintenance experts. Watch 
for notices of the Clinic to be 
held in your section. 


are up! Nobody knows this better than 
the men who are keeping the compos- 
ing machines of the world running to- 
day. They know that the machines that 
are always ready for “takes” are those 
that have been constantly kept ready. 
Your guarantee of continuous produc- 
tion lies in the watchful care given 
every day by your maintenance men. 


Set in Linotype Garamond Bold No, 3 series 
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Seuen Practical Ways te 


What can we as individuals do? Here are 
seven practical things our Government 
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now asks us as our patriotic duty to do: 


7 Buy and hold war bonds-—to lend our country the 
money it needs to fight the war to victory. 


Pay willingly our share of taxes — including the 


increased taxes—that our country needs. 


Provide for our own and our family’s future by 


adequate life insurance and savings. 


Reduce our debts as much as possible and 
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avoid making needless new ones. 
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Buy only what we need and make what we have 
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last longer. 
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Live faithfully by the rationing rules to conserve 


goods of which there are shortages. 
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Coédperate with our Government's price and wage 


stabilization program. 
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Chicago Printer Decides to Major 
in the Offset Field 


The I. S. Berlin Company consolidates equipment 


from two plants under one roof, and disposes 


of two-thirds of its letterpress capacity. Offset will be emphasized under new setup e ky A. G. Fegert 


ITHIN RECENT WEEKS, the 
I. S. Berlin Printing and 
Lithographing Company, 


and its affiliate, The Marshall White 
Press, consolidated its two plants 
and is now operating all of its pro- 
ductive equipment in 100,000 square 
feet of floor area under one roof at 
426 South Clinton Street, Chicago. 
That in itself is only of passing in- 
terest to readers. 

The thing of outstanding interest 
is that in arranging for the enlarge- 
ment of the plant so that the two- 
color and other offset presses from 
the Fullerton Avenue address could 
be installed at the Clinton Street 
address, the owners disposed of two- 
thirds of their former letterpress 
equipment and acquired additional 
offset presses of the larger sizes. 


CONSOLIDATION FOR EFFICIENCY 

With all the equipment now un- 
der one roof, naturally, economies 
in operation have been effected, and 
a greater volume of printing can be 
produced which, at the present time, 
is highly desirable in view of war 
conditions and reduced manpower. 

Why should a firm that has made 
a distinctive success in the letter- 
press field of operation change over 
to lithographic operation, almost to 
the exclusion of letterpress? 

That is the question which the 
editor of THE INLAND PRINTER wanted 
to have answered for the benefit of 
readers. 

The question of “Why?” was con- 
veyed to the president and founder 
of the establishment, I. S. Berlin. 
Some questions were also asked of 





Mr. Berlin concerning the history of 
the company during the twenty- 
three years of its operation. He an- 
swered the questions about the early 
years of the organization and later 
assigned his two sales managers to 
supply the answer to the question of 
why the firm switched over to major 
in the offset field of printing pro- 
duction. To understand better the 
posed question and its answer, it 
might be well to consider the back- 
ground of the Berlin business, the 
sales of which now aggregate over 
two million dollars a year. 


HISTORY OF THE FIRM 

It was during his college days that 
I. S. Berlin started in the business of 
selling loose-leaf devices. He desired 
to become a lawyer and was obliged 
to work his way through the School 
of Law of Northwestern University. 
When he finished his course and had 
received his diploma as evidence 
that he had qualified for the prac- 
tice of law in accordance with the 
standards of the university, he de- 
cided that he would rather stick to 
the job of selling loose-leaf devices 
and printing. He did not even go 
through the formality of becoming 
admitted to the bar as a practicing 
attorney. 

He was so successful in his selling 
job, that he earned enough money 
in 1920 to install a loose-leaf plant 
in addition to some Gordon presses 
at 709 South Dearborn Street, where 
he leased 600 square feet of floor 
space. The name he then operated 
under was the I. S. Berlin Printing 
and Loose Leaf Company. 
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Business increased so much that 
the next year he leased 1800 square 
feet of space at his present address, 
426 South Clinton Street. 

Also during that year his brother, 
Oscar W. Berlin, who had majored 
in chemistry at the University of 
Chicago, decided that printing was 
a good business. So he passed up 
his ambition to become a practicing 
chemical engineer, and joined his 
brother in the printing business. 

Together the brothers toiled and 
succeeded. They developed a line of 
syndicated advertising pieces that 
served retailers in different cities, 
and conducted an intensive direct- 
mail sales campaign that subse- 
quently resulted in their establish- 
ing branch sales offices in numerous 
cities. Their equipment was slowly 
increased so that they acquired a 
battery of seventeen Miehle Vertical 
presses and other units which pro- 
vided for their needs for years. 


VENTURE INTO OFFSET 

In 1935, they installed their first 
offset press. After mastering its 
workings and building an organiza- 
tion to handle the whole offset pro- 
duction process they installed other 
units including adequate camera 
and platemaking equipment. Their 
staff of artists and copy writers, 
used for the creative work in con- 
nection with their previous selling 
methods in the letterpress field, was 
adapted to meet the needs of the 
offset department, and as business 
expanded the staff was increased. 

In accordance with previous prac- 
tices, out-of-town sales were made 
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through its affiliate, The Marshall 
White Press, while Chicago sales 
were made under the name of the 
I. S. Berlin organization, but when, 
several years ago, the lithographic 
branch of the business increased be- 
yond the letterpress volume, the 
firm name was changed to its pres- 
ent form: I. S. Berlin Printing and 
Lithographing Company. 


ACQUIRE MAX LAU PLANT 

Three years after they had in- 
stalled the offset department, which 
had grown to very large propor- 
tions, an opportunity was presented 
to the Berlins to take over the offset 
plant of the former Max Lau Com- 
pany at 1046 West Fullerton Ave- 
nue, Chicago. It was considered a 
venturesome enterprise in the trade 
at the time but the Berlins assumed 
the risk. The former Lau plant not 
only was continued but in time it, 
like the Clinton Street plant, was 
operated on a day-and-night pro- 
duction basis. 

There was considerable disadvan- 
tage in operating the two lithogra- 
phic plarits so widely separated, and 
plans were made to merge them as 
soon as space became available. 

Now the merger has been accom- 
plished, and the future operations 
of the company under one roof will 
revolve more than ever around the 
work produced on the offset presses. 
However, enough letterpress equip- 
ment has been retained to service 
customers in cases where their work 
can be done more advantageously 
by letterpress than by offset. 

Thus with the lithographic opera- 
tions materially expanded—doubled 
in the last three years, and continu- 
ously being increased—and letter- 
press operations reduced by two- 
thirds of its former volume and ca- 
pacities, the question arises: “Why?” 


WHY EMPHASIZE OFFSET? 

At this juncture, H. A. Gerlach, 
vice-president in charge of out-of- 
town sales, and R. J. Johnson, vice- 
president in charge of Chicago sales, 
took the interviewer in hand and 
offered to answer the “Why” query. 

The first reason was that floor 
space was needed for the consolida- 
tion of the two plants, and letter- 
press equipment could be sacrificed 
because there is a lull in the order- 
ing of advertising printing by mer- 
chants and manufacturers who are 
principally engaged in war produc- 
tion or have very little merchandise 
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The SALESMAN’S 
CORNER... 


ARSHIPS GO INTO BATTLE STRIPPED FOR ACTION. More- 

over, when the ships are designed, every pound of 

weight not absolutely needed is left off to increase 
speed, armament, ammunition and fuel capacity, and thereby 
add to its fighting range. 

Present indications are that our wartime printing must soon 
take a leaf from the Navy’s book and jettison all non-essentials. 
Pulp and paper shortages are becoming so acute that much more 
drastic cuts will soon be necessary, if the war effort is not to suf- 
fer. When these come it will take all our ingenuity to keep up 
the volume of printing. 


OTHERS HAVE DONE IT 


It may not be too difficult, at that. Photoengravers took a 50 
per cent cut in their allowance of zinc and 40 per cent in copper 
—and all continue busy. Magazines took a 10 per cent cut in 
paper, reduced margins and page sizes, and are making more 
money than before the restrictions were imposed. When the pres- 
sure is put on printers they may find they can produce just as 
much useful printing as before and still cut the weight of paper 
they are using by at least 25 per cent. 

However, we must revise our attitude towards so-called “im- 
pressive” printing, which depends for its effect on large amounts 
of white paper, wide margins, liberal use of blank pages, and 
extra heavy weights of paper. In these times such printing is 
merely “pretentious.” It should be made unfashionable as well. 
The truly impressive job is the one which fits its design and 
layout into war conditions, eliminates waste, and does a bang-up 
job of getting its message over. 

The second step is to ask our customer to cut the weight of 
the paper on his job. Most of our customers will not cut the 
weight of paper used on their jobs unless we ask them to; but 
we are sure to get results if we include in every written quota- 
tion some such paragraph as the following: 


Because the war effort has greatly increased the demand for pulp and for 
paper containers, we are faced with a serious shortage and possible rationing 
of printing papers. We suggest, therefore, that you make the following 
changes. They will reduce the cost of your job and you will be aiding the 
war effort without sacrificing the utility of your printing. 


CUT DOWN NON-ESSENTIALS 


Among the changes to be recommended are: 1. Use no paper 
heavier than 16-pound for letterheads. 2. Change all forms now 
printed on 20-pound to 16-pound or even 13-pound. 3. Eliminate 
all bleeds except on those jobs which cut without waste from 
standard size paper. 4. Eliminate all blank pages. 5. Print all 
four pages of the cover. 6. Abandon French-fold pieces for the 
duration. 7. Cut the weight of book paper to an absolute mini- 
mum, backing cuts with other cuts to reduce “show-through.” A 
good mail order catalog will show what an effective job of selling 
can be done on thin paper. 8. Reduce return mailing cards, 
or business reply cards to the minimum size and weight allowed 
by the post office. 9. Use odd lots and discontinued lines of paper 
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when you can find them. 10. If you must use a die-cut piece, 
plan it so that the smallest possible amount of paper is wasted. 
None of these suggestions involves any reduction in typesetting, 
presswork, or binding, but all save essential materials. 

Just what form the additional curtailments may take is not 
clear at present. Washington reports three different schools of 
thought on the subject. One group believes that everyone should 
go on allocation; but it would seem to be an almost hopeless 
task for the War Production Board to try to figure out an equi- 
table allotment for every printer in the country. 


PRIORITIES WOULD PROTECT GOVERNMENT 

Then there is another group which wants to see paper doled 
out on a basis of priorities. This would make sure that all Gov- 
ernment needs are taken care of both directly and indirectly. 
Probably such a system would be extended to include mainte- 
nance printing for essential civilian industry. 

The third group, which is by far the largest of the three, be- 
lieves that paper consumption should be curtailed to such an 
extent that supply and demand are in balance. This means elimi- 
nating all printing which does not contribute to the war effort 
or to essential civilian economy. 

In whatever system is adopted it seems likely that the Govern- 
ment will get first call on all printing paper with magazines and 
maintenance printing coming next. Direct-by-mail advertising may 
find itself well down on the list. Magazines have a strategic ad- 
vantage in that they publish both advertising printing and a 
large amount of general information. Advertising printing, on 
the other hand, cannot lay claim to such general interest, as it 
usually contains information of value only to prospective buyers 
of a given product. 

Our best bet would seem to be a determined effort to cut down 
on the weight, of paper we are now using. If we can make enough 
cuts we can postpone the day of rationing. 


SUPPLY PICTURE IS SPOTTY 

Washington has figures from the Bureau of Census showing 
enough paper on hand to last the industry for six months. But 
that does not mean that any such quantity is available for the 
printing industry in general. Much of the stock is in the hands of 
book and magazine publishers, and a large portion of such paper 
is in special sizes. Other lots are in the hands of envelope manu- 
facturers, makers of continuous forms, and manufacturers of 
other forms of specialty printing. 

Furthermore, the demand for mill orders has been so insistent 
in spite of long-time delivery dates that mills have been unable 
to build their stocks of standard sizes to normal proportions. 
One large corporation was obliged to use a carload of 25 by 38 
because it could not get 38 by 50. Another firm waited four 
months for delivery on a standard grade, size, and weight. 

When things like that happen in July, a month during which 
the demand is usually 25 per cent below that of normal busy 
months, it is not hard to see that a real shortage is coming soon. 
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to sell. Moreover, there was a very 
good market for the automatic mod- 
ern letterpress units because they 
are not being made for the dura- 
tion. So two-thirds of the letterpress 
units were sold. 


SMALL LETTERPRESS UNITS 

The second reason was that the 
firm never had the largest sized cyl- 
inder presses, but had built its origi- 
nal business on small advertising 
pieces done by letterpress in large 
quantities on fast automatic equip- 
ment. Thus all large work during 
the past eight years was developed 
as runs on the lithographic presses, 
and because satisfactory service was 
rendered to customers this type of 
large work increased more and more 
in volume. It was, therefore, easy to 
make a decision recently in favor of 
the offset process when the question 
arose as to what process should be 
favored. 

One novel reason that contributed 
to the firm’s being influenced in fa- 
vor of offset rather than letterpress 
was indicated in the remarks of Mr. 
Gerlach that customers liked to hear 
about the progress made by offset 
printers because many letterpress 
printers constantly “knock” the off- 
set process. 

“One reason our salesmen like to 
sell offset better than letterpress is 
that customers seem to be more 
eager to hear about how the work is 
done,” said Mr. Gerlach. “Much of 
this interest is because letterpress 
printers complain about the com- 
petition of offset printers. 


PLAN HELPS SALESMEN 

“Our salesmen are, of course, in 
an advantageous position because 
we sell both processes, though we 
favor doing the larger work by the 
offset process. Thus there is no need 
for our men to find fault with either 
process, even if they were so in- 
clined. It seems to us bad policy to 
complain at any time about com- 
petitors or competitive processes. 
We tell our customers that both the 
letterpress and the offset process 
have individual advantages, and 
that we are in a position to offer 
unbiased recommendations as to 
which method of printing should be 
used for any particular job under 
consideration.” 

At times when Mr. Johnson was 
not busy answering phone calls, he 
gave expression to ideas concerning 
city sales policies. He mentioned the 























fact that the salesmen of the firm 
were trained to supply customers 
with the type of printing which 
would best serve the purpose of the 
occasion. Where creative work is in- 
volved and the customer does not 
care by which process the work is 
done, the probable costs of doing the 
work by both processes are esti- 
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of service that will win us their good 
will. Much of our poster work now 
comes from customers who realize 
the necessity of keeping the brand- 
names of their products before the 
public eye notwithstanding the fact 
that they have no merchandise to 
offer. We have devised ways of link- 
ing brand-names of their products 


Typical page of a plastic-bound portfolio produced some years ago by the Berlin organization—some 
pages being produced by letterpress, others by offset, according to needs of the subject. The thirty 
pages carry a complete history of the firm, and a story of present facilities available to customers 


mated, and if equally good work can 
be done by either process a decision 
is reached by the salesman contact- 
ing the account or by the executives 
in the plant as to which process 
shall be used on the job. 

“Our customers will not be ad- 
vised about our giving preference to 
offset printing,” said Mr. Johnson. 
“It is of no special concern to them. 
We will continue to render the kind 
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with patriotic messages and with il- 
lustrations in colors which could not 
conveniently be done by letterpress. 

“Offset printing has improved a 
great deal in the past few years and 
practically everything to be pro- 
duced is possible by means of the 
offset process, so that we are losing 
none of our volume by eliminating 
two-thirds of our letterpress equip- 
ment. Thus with our smaller letter- 
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press plant we are still able to util- 
ize that process where it is of ad- 
vantage to use it.” 

Speed in the matter of reproduc- 
tion gave offset another advantage 
which was taken into consideration 
in the decision, Mr. Gerlach pointed 
out. Whether the subject to be re- 
produced is straight line copy or a 
four-color reproduction, the plates 
can be on the press by means of the 
offset process before the letterpress 
work can get well under way. 


INCREASE IN REPRODUCTIONS 

“One of the considerations is that 
reproductions will increase because 
letterpress printers have destroyed 
many plates of possible re-runs in 
accordance with restrictions and in- 
structions of the W.P.B.,” suggested 
Mr. Gerlach. “There is a lot of this 
reproduction work going through 
lithographic plants now in conse- 
quence of that condition.” 

Another reason we talked about, 
which was a factor in favor of in- 
creasing the facilities of the offset 
process, was that a more harmonious 
job can be produced for customers 
where artwork is involved. 

“I have frequently noticed that 
when a customer started out to have 
a letterpress job done in which a 
lot of illustrations are to be used, 
that he has some old cuts which for 
economy’s sake he wants to run,” 
said Mr. Gerlach. “In producing the 
same work by means of offset, no 
old cuts can be used and the de- 
signer therefore has a chance of 
building the artwork harmoniously 
with more pleasing effects than it is 
possible to obtain with the use of 
old cuts in a letterpress layout.” 


POST-WAR OUTLOOK GOOD 

Post-war planning was another 
factor in making the decision in fa- 
vor of the offset process. In the 
opinion of the owners and man- 
agers, the Berlin establishment will 
have a clear advantage at the con- 
clusion of the war by having a 
preponderance of offset equipment 
ready for immediate service. 

One of the interesting things re- 
ferred to during the three-cornered 
talk concerning the Berlin selling 
methods was that big buyers of 
printing have changed their habits 
somewhat. The smartest buyers now 
work on the plan of selecting two 
or three concerns that are qualified 
to do a certain kind and quality of 
work, and limit their competition to 
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a few such concerns. Thus the in- 
telligent buyer is assured of the 
right kind of service, no matter 
which plant gets the contract. 

Mr. Johnson, in speaking of this 
change of buying habits on the part 
of his big customers said that in so 
far as his attitude is concerned, he 
will not make much effort to fur- 
nish buyers with ideas in cases 
where they have more than two or 
three concerns considering a job. 


SALESMEN AREN'T PRINTERS 

Incidentally, during the inter- 
view, it was learned that salesmen 
on the staff of the Berlin organiza- 
tion are not usually drawn from 
the printing industry. The men now 
in leading positions in the sales or- 
ganization did not know much 
about the printing business to start 
with, but grew into their respective 
jobs. Ability to meet people and do 
a selling job is considered of greater 
value to begin with than technical 
knowledge of printing and lithogra- 
phy. The management figures that 
required technical knowledge can 
be imparted to them intensively by 
the organization. 

Before salesmen are sent out to 
contact customers and prospects, 
they learn about paper stock, typog- 
raphy, and plates in the sales of- 
fice where they serve a sort of ap- 
prenticeship. When a new salesman 
finally is allowed to go out he is 
coached by the sales manager in 
charge of his division. In one of the 
pieces of advertising issued by the 
company, this statement appears: 


EXECUTIVES GREW WITH PLANT 
“Seasoned, energetic executives 
are in charge. of the different divi- 
sions of our business. These men 
meet together regularly to discuss 
the problems of their departments 
as they affect our customer rela- 
tions and to help shape the policies 
which we follow. Thorough coordi- 
nation of all departments from sales 
to production is thus assured, and 
we pride ourselves on the ‘customer 
mindedness’ that exists in our plant. 
“Each of our key men has had at 
least ten years’ experience in his 
particular endeavor, with many of 
them past their twenty-year ser- 
vice mark. Such a group has the 
practical background necessary to 
chart a sound business course and, 
also, the enthusiasm of success 
which is fundamental to a forward- 
moving organization.” 











Celebrating the twenty-fifth anniversary of the association of Paul H. Kolterjahn with Fuchs & Lang 
Manufacturing Company, Division of General Printing Ink Corporation, these and other associates had 
dinner recently at the Hotel Pennsylvania in New York City. Left to right: E. J. Halligan; John F. Devine; 
Mr. Kolterjahn; Robert J. Butler, general manager; entertainer for the evening; and Walter H. Lynch 


PRINTING VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 


HONOR Po 





R. N. McArthur, vice-president of Higgins-McArthur R. Randolph Karch, (left), and Ora Smith, his 
Company, Atlanta, with pictures of Goudy, Cooper, successor as principal of the Graphic Arts Voca- 
and Giegengack showing on his office wall. He was tional High School in Cincinnati. Karch was re- 
advertising manager of Barnhart Brothers & Spindler cently commissioned as lieutenant, aviation vol- 
before firm merged with American Type Founders unteer specialist, United States Naval Reserve 


PHOTO DIGEST tactics indvetry 


John W. Morrell, young director of typog- John H. Harland, president of the Atlanta firm bearing his 
raphy of the Gazette Printing Company, name, and John M. Cooper, vice-president of Foote & 
Montreal, also second vice-president, Mon- Davies Company, sandwich J. L. Frazier, speaker at meet- 
treal Club of Printing House Craftsmen ing, between them at a luncheon of Atlanta Master Printers 





Saburo Tomita, formerly superintendent R. J. Bucholz, of Cleveland, relaxing in a noon-hour siesta. 
of printing in the Japanese war relocation Mr. Bucholz’ hobby, which he pursues in a workshop in his 
project at Poston, Arizona, photographed home, is the writing of books by means of calligraphy. His 


in Chicago, en route to live in New York work would be a credit to the calligraphers of other days 
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Craftsmen Discuss War Problems 
at Convention 


Delegates to Memphis meeting of International Association 


of Printing House Craftsmen have serious discussions; clinics 


receive more attention than usual, in attempt to answer production problems and relieve manpower shortage 


ARVEY GLOVER, president of 
_ the Sweeney Lithographing 

Company, of Belleville, New 
Jersey, was elected president of the 
International Association of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen at its “War 
Effort” convention held in the Hotel 
Peabody, Memphis, Tennessee, Au- 
gust 10, 11, and 12. 

Other officers elected were: first 
vice-president, Walter F. Schultz, of 
Farm and Home Publishing Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas; second vice- 
president, H. G. Bradley, superin- 
tendent, printing department of Eli 
Lilly & Company, of Indianapolis; 
and third vice-president, William H. 
Griffin, of Griffin Brothers, of San 
Francisco. 

Herbert Threlfall, of the John F. 
Greene Company, of Providence, 
Rhode Island, was reélected secre- 
tary and Charles W. Gainer, of The 
Harvester Press, of Chicago, was re- 
elected treasurer. 


ANNOUNCE COMMITTEES 

At the conclusion of the conven- 
tion, the newly elected president an- 
nounced that he had reappointed 
Douglas C. McMurtrie, director of 
typography of the Ludlow Typo- 
graph Company, Chicago, to the po- 
sition of chairman of the educa- 
tional commission. 

Another reappointment he an- 
nounced was that of John E. Cobb, 
of the Western Printing and Lith- 
ographing Company, Racine, Wis- 
consin, to the chairmanship of the 
publications commission, which in- 
cludes the editorship of Share Your 
Knowledge Review, official organ of 
the association. 

The convention did not take ac- 
tion on the selection of a city for 
the convention of 1944, but left the 
decision to the board of governors 
in accordance with the provisions 
of the constitution and by-laws of 
the organization. It was one of only 
a few times in the history of the 
movement that no city extended an 
invitation to the association to meet 
there the next year. 
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The attendance at Memphis was 
better than expected, the paid reg- 
istration being reported as 363; 286 
men and 77 women. The creden- 
tials committee which gave this as 
the official attendance also reported 
that 47 of the 65 clubs in the inter- 
national association were officially 
represented by 120 delegates. 


Instead of having top-line speak- 
ers distributed at general sessions 
on different days, all of them were 
placed on the program for the open- 
ing session, which left the rest of 
the time for incidental business and 
technical discussion periods. 

Religious and patriotic services 
opened the convention. The Rever- 
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Second Vice-President 
Third Vice-President 
Treasurer 

Secretary 


Chairman, Educational Commission.. Douglas C. McMurtrie, Chicago, Ill. 
Chairman, Publications Commission and Editor of Share Your Knowl- 


edge Review 
Representative-at-Large 


No action was taken on the selection of a city for the 1944 conven- 
tion, the decision being left to the board of governors. 
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1943 Conuention Proceedings 


Members of the International Association of Printing House Crafts- 
men, in session at their twenty-fourth annual international con- 
vention in Memphis on August 12, elected the following officers: 


H. Guy Bradley, Indianapolis, Ind. 
William Griffin, San Francisco, Cal. 


Herbert Threlfall, Providence, R. I. 
Retiring President, Eric O’Connor, retains membership on the board 
of governors as the immediate past-president. 
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Harvey Glover, New York, N. Y. 
Walter F. Schultz, Dallas, Tex. 


Charles W. Gainer, Chicago, Ill. 


John E. Cobb, Racine, Wisc. 
Howard N. King, York, Penna. 
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All of the leaders of clinics were 
gratified over the interest mani- 
fested at the various sessions, the 
major theme being how to manage 
production departments efficiently 
during the war, notwithstanding all 
of the handicaps encountered by 
shop executives. These clinics were 
given the right of way on the pro- 
gram, the business and general ses- 
sions of the convention being pur- 
posely limited as to time. 


end Morris H. Stroud offered the in- 
vocation, after which the assembly 
sang “The Star Spangled Banner,” 
and then “God Save the King” in 
honor of the Canadian clubs. Flags 
representing all of the United Na- 
tions were in evidence, having been 
furnished by children of the Mem- 
phis municipal playgrounds. 
Mayor Walter Chandler, intro- 
duced as a former Arkansas printer, 
gave the speech of welcome, and 
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Harvey Glover of New York City 
responded in behalf of the visiting 
Craftsmen. 

John J. Deviny, past-president of 
the association, now Deputy Public 
Printer, spoke in his present official 
capacity, and referred to the $50,- 
000,000 in contracts which the print- 
ers and lithographers of this coun- 
try have as a result of the policy of 
A. E. Giegengack, the Public Printer 
of the United States, of distributing 
those contracts as far as possible 
among the printing establishments 
throughout the country. Mr. Deviny 
mentioned the fact that while the 
figure represented a huge amount 
of printing it was only 7 per cent of 
the amount being done in a year by 
the shops of this country, the ag- 
gregate amount being $750,000,000. 


MOST PRINTING ESSENTIAL 

“Most printing being done in the 
printing plants of the country is 
essential,” said Mr. Deviny. “The 
war could not be conducted without 
the increasing effort of the printers 
of the whole country. Our printing 
plants are our battlefronts, and 
every man who does his job well is 
helping to win the war.” 

Mr. Deviny elaborated upon the 
contribution being made in the war 
effort by the printing plants of the 
country, and analyzed some of the 
problems facing leaders. He stressed 
the bigness of the problems which 
printers will have to face nationally, 
and expressed regret that the in- 
dustry generally has not been de- 
veloped on a nation-wide basis to 
cope with many of the managerial 
problems. He lauded the interna- 
tional and national character of the 
Craftsmen’s movement, and ex- 
pressed gratification that it has 
made a major contribution to the 
graphic arts industry. 


MATERIAL SCARCITY STRESSED 

Scarcity of supplies and the need 
for conservation was stressed by 
Leon A. Link, in his speech as the 
representative of the newspaper 
section of the printing and publish- 
ing division of the War Production 
Board. 

“Make each man, woman, and 
child in your plant conservation- 
minded,” urged Mr. Link. “Use post- 
ers and other products of the print- 
ing press to help accomplish your 
purpose, and also hold meetings of 
the employes in your plant at which 
Scarcity of materials is discussed. 





“See to it also that the best of 
care is given to your machinery and 
electrical equipment. Periodical in- 
spections are advisable. And beware 
of fires, for it will be difficult to re- 
place machines and other equip- 
ment lost in a fire. However, if in 
the course of your operations, you 
need an essential part to repair a 
machine to meet emergencies in 
any of your plants, and you cannot 
get the required priority locally, get 
in touch with our division in Wash- 
ington and we will do our utmost 
to help you get what you need.” 


New Officers of International Association of Printing He 





and transported to consumers. In 
the South this process takes only 
a few weeks to complete. In the 
northern states and in Canada wood 
is cut in the fall, winter, and spring 
and almost a year elapses before the 
finished paper is ready for market.” 

Mr. Schneider explained that the 
trouble was caused by the stoppage 
of imports of pulp from Scandina- 
vian countries, the shortage of man- 
power in the woods to cut lumber 
for pulp, the enormous quantities 
of containers formerly made from 
steel which are now made of ppt 
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Front row—Eric O'Connor, retiring president; Harvey Glover, president; Herbert Threlfall, secretary; Charles Gainer, 
treasurer. Back row—Walter Schultz, H. G. Bradley, and William Griffin, first, second, and third vice-presidents 


Reasons for the paper shortage 
and means being used by the War 
Production Board to improve the 
situation were stated by Philip S. 
Schneider, acting deputy director of 
the printing and publishing division 
of W.P.B. He reported that a num- 
ber of printing plants in certain 
isolated areas are actually facing 
shut-downs because of the lack of 
paper. 

“The question is, how long is this 
threat and actual shortage of paper 
going to last?” asked Mr. Schneider. 
“The answer is that no one in the 
United States today could get a bet- 
ter view of the whole complex paper 
situation than the people in Wash- 
ington, and, frankly, we can’t tell 
you, because we don’t know. 

“We do know one thing, you can’t 
turn on an increased production of 
pulp as if it were coming from a 
spigot. Trees must be cut, seasoned, 
hauled to mills, made into paper, 


and also that printing papers used 
by the Federal Government have 
increased 300 per cent during the 
last three years. 

“Our concern is to stop the decline 
in paper production,” continued Mr. 
Schneider. “Even when the decline 
is stopped, we are hesitant to pre- 
dict what curtailment will be neces- 
sary in order to hold the line. We 
do know that unless a miracle hap- 
pens we have seen only the begin- 
ning in curtailment.” 

The speaker suggested that the 
printers would have to change their 
concepts of their business, and, in- 
stead of selling impressions, sell 
yards of paper. He also suggested 
that customers should be advised 
about the shortage, and that lighter 
weights and smaller sizes should be 
used to stretch supplies of paper. 

One way for printers to solve the 
manpower question was to consoli- 
date working forces in two or more 
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plants, was a suggestion made by 
John M. Wolff, Jr., of St. Louis, who 
spoke in his capacity as an official 
of the War Production Board. 

Commenting on the paper short- 
age, Mr. Wolff predicted that fur- 
ther limitations were to be made in 
the use of paper in the industry, 
and that after January 1, 1944, only 
thirty days supply of paper will be 
permitted as an inventory instead 
of forty-five days. 

The final speaker at the opening 
session was John M. Callahan, past 
president of the association, who 
spoke glowingly of the service be- 
ing rendered by the men who had 
been inducted into the Army and 
Navy, and estimated that almost 
500 Craftsmen had been enrolled. 


DISCUSS WOMEN WORKERS 
Substitution of women in compos- 
ing rooms to do skilled work was 
discussed in the composing-room 
clinic, and the difficulties of hiring 
women for more ordinary work in 
pressrooms and binderies were dis- 
cussed at other clinics. While it was 
brought out by several composing- 
room executives that women trained 
for jobs as machine operators and 
as hand compositors did excellent 
work, even before the war, none of 
the executives present at the clinic 
had tried to train women to meet 
the present manpower shortage in 
composing rooms. 


PLANT TRAINS SOLDIERS' WIVES 

Shortage of workers in other de- 
partments was declared to hamper 
production in many of the plants 
represented. One of the executives 
in a specialty plant referred to his 
experience in trying to train eleven 
women for pressroom jobs. He se- 
lected the women with care, assum- 
ing that the wives of soldiers would 
be interested in keeping their jobs 
after learning how to do the work. 
All of them were high-school grad- 
uates. After working for a short 
time, ten of the women quit to go 
to their husbands in the cities near 
which they were in training as sol- 
diers, and the eleventh woman was 
also planning to quit. 

Several of the executives at the 
clinic referred to the difficulty of 
obtaining women workers for reg- 
ular bindery jobs because war pro- 
duction plants in their respective 
areas are paying more than print- 
ers can afford to pay for bindery 
operations. 
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Michael Stevens, of New York 
City, and R. N. McArthur, of At- 
lanta, were in charge of the clinic 
which gave consideration to special 
composing-room problems. Mr. Mc- 
Arthur, who designed a face of type 
known as “McArthur Old Dutch,” 
talked about famous typographers 
of thirty and forty years ago, and 
mentioned that certain publications 
had contributed much toward the 
development of the typographer’s 
art because of their specimen re- 
views. At one point he said: “Hats 
off to THE INLAND PRINTER!” 

He also urged that a motto in 
modern composing practice should 
be: “Learn more, earn more.” 








more of the sixteen-point sizes to 
be used in advertising typography. 

One of the trends noted as a re- 
sult of the limitation of new faces 
was said to be that newspapers are 
doing more typesetting than for- 
merly. The increase of condensed 
types to save space was also noted. 

Precision of all materials to type- 
high standard used in the compos- 
ing rooms to lessen the amount of 
makeready was urged as being the 
responsibility of composing-room 
executives by Russ Hogan, of New 
York City, who is a pressroom ex- 
ecutive. He also said that premake- 
ready practice should provide for 
the checking of broken letters and 


Comuention committeemen and past presidents have bull session 




























Left to right: Ray F. Brown, Memphis committee chairman; Douglas C. McMurtrie, educational com- 


mission chairman; Eric O'Connor, Frank McCaffrey, past presidents. Intertype Corporation photos 


He commended the past work of 
the educational commission of the 
International, and referred to the 
Craftsmen’s organization as being 
“the greatest educational movement 
in the graphic arts.” 

The effect of the war upon type 
was discussed both in the type 
clinic and also at the clinic on the 
following day where the scarcity of 
materials generally was discussed. 
Haywood H. Hunt, of San Francisco, 
answered the question by saying 
that new type faces were not being 
produced but most of the compos- 
ing rooms had plenty of good faces 
to do a creditable job. He urged 
that manufacturing concerns which 
make matrices for machines should 
produce more sizes of types already 
on the market instead of cutting 
new faces. He suggested specifically 
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their removal from the form before 
it was sent to the pressroom. 

For the purpose of helping in pre- 
makeready, the composing rooms 
should be equipped with precision 
devices to check on everything that 
goes into the form so that the high 
cost of holding a press to make al- 
tefations could be avoided. 

Several of the composing-room 
men agreed that the responsibility 
for premakeready belonged to their 
departments. One of the conferees 
said that slugs from a trade plant 
should be uniformly type-high. In 
closing the discussion on precision 
materials in the composing rooms, 
Mr. Stevens said that “premake- 
ready is still in its infancy.” 

One question was asked about the 
possibility of plastic material being 
used in the future for composing 











machines. W. C. Roddy, of Metals 
Refining Company, Hammond, In- 
diana, referred to experiments with 
a soybean slug but added that the 
cost of making mechanical changes 
in the typesetting machines made 
the innovation prohibitive. He then 
expressed the opinion that it might 
develop sometime in the future, but 
there was no necessity now for 
making any changes because type 
metals were plentiful for all kinds 
of machine composition. 

A question put to the leaders re- 
quested information as to whether 
it was economical for a small plant 
to install a typesetting machine, or 
if it was better to buy composition 
from a trade plant. The answer 
given was that it was entirely a 





E. G. Hubbell, of Meredith Publishing Company, 
reporting development in electrotypes molded 
in plastic, at clinic on letterpress platemaking 


matter of convenience and opinion. 

Reference was made to the popu- 
larity of Garamond type two years 
ago, and that of Baskerville last 
year, at the conference. The ques- 
tion raised was if only one face was 
to be installed which would it be? 
An opinion was expressed from the 
floor that if a printer was so poor 
that he could only afford one face 
of type, he would add other faces 
as soon as he got enough money to 
buy them. Mr. Stevens, who pre- 
sided, suggested that Garamond, in 
his opinion, was the “most useful 
type.” 

Mr. McArthur commended the 
typesetting machine manufacturers 
for having given more attention re- 
cently to the smaller sizes of type. 

Much discussion was stirred up by 
the suggestion that better stereo- 













type mats ought to be made in 
composing rooms for use in adver- 
tising set-ups for newspapers. Mr. 
Link, of the W.P.B., wanted to know 
why commercial shops could not 
make as good stereotypes as do 
newspaper offices. Andrew J. Farr, 
of Chicago, replied by saying that 
advertisements in which foundry 
type was used in the set-up would 
be damaged in making stereotypes. 
He suggested that an electro should 
be made of the form, then as many 
mats as were needed for other uses 
could be made from the electro. 


IMPROVED STEREOTYPE METHODS 

Henry Messina,-of Freeport, Illi- 
nois, representing Burgess Cellulose 
Company, referred to the newer and 
improved methods of making stere- 
otypes and mats, by which 133-line- 
screen cuts could be reproduced if 
needed. He was called upon at the 
platemaking clinic the next day to 
elaborate upon his impromptu re- 
marks, and he said that many men 
in the industry still held to the idea 
that the technique of making mats 
and stereos was still in the “rock- 
crushing stage” during which proc- 
ess type would be broken. 


PICAS VERSUS INCHES 

A query was made as to the result 
of the work of the committee ap- 
pointed last year to check up con- 
cerning the substitution of the use 
of the measurement in picas instead 
of the linear inch to plates used in 
forms. A committeeman “confessed” 
that the committee had never met, 
largely because of lack of interest 
in whether the measurements were 
stated in picas or linear inches, and 
that compositors themselves were 
not enough interested in the pro- 
posed change to make a note on the 
order when they ordered cuts. 

Douglas C. McMurtrie, in his ca- 
pacity as chairman of the educa- 
tional commission, presided at the 


Photographs at right, top to bottom, left to 
right—Herman Verseput, Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan; William P. Hudson, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts; Carl H. Ladewig, of Grand Rapids; 
Harry J. Hunt, Dayton, Ohio, and Thomas M. 
Dolan, New York City, both of Dayton Rubber 
Manufacturing Company; George McLaughlin, 
of Carter, Rice, of New Haven, Connecticut; 
Horace Kelley, Jr., Memphis; J. E. Scott, Fort 
Worth, Texas; Walter Leggett, U. S. Printing 
& Lithographing Company, St. Charles, Illinois; 
John R. Donohue, Boston; Ed Patton, Toronto; 
Fred Baillie, Ottawa, Ontario; John B. Curry, 
Machine Composition Company, Boston; Philip 
McAteer, New England Electrotype Company, 
Boston; Joseph Holmes, Wright & Potter Com- 
pany, Boston. Photos by Intertype Corporation 


























conference on Tuesday evening on 
“Club Management.” He described 
the different helps which club lead- 
ers had been sent in printed form 
during the fiscal year, all of which 
were designed to improve the edu- 
cational character of the meetings 
and promotional work of the clubs. 

Numerous leaders of Craftsmen’s 
clubs in this country and Canada 
reported plans which had been ex- 
ecuted to improve their programs 
at educational meetings and their 
methods of codperation with other 
graphic arts groups. 

Frank Vonkl, of Dayton, Ohio, 
said that he conducted a factory 
management conference in the fac- 
tory of which he is an executive and 
at the conference various men of 


tures for the benefit of apprentices 
in the industry. 

“Manny” Hubbell, of Des Moines, 
suggested that clubs do a better 
job of publicity in their respective 
communities to increase the pres- 
tige of the clubs and that of the 
printing industry. The same idea 
was expressed by Phil McAteer, of 
Boston. 

Mr. McMurtrie referred to an op- 
portunity next year of observing the 
celebration of “Fifty Years of Proc- 
ess Color Printing.” This idea was 
emphasized in an impromptu talk 
by A. G. Fegert, of Chicago, who 
suggested that Craftsmen’s clubs 
might wish to take the initiative in 
their respective cities to direct at- 
tention to the fact that the color 


These men pout meaning in the slogan: “Share Your Knowledge’ 


John E. Cobb, reappointed editor of 
Share Your Knowledge Review, and 
J. B. Krauss, the research commission 
chairman for the past year. Cobb is 
helping Western Printing and Litho- 
graphing Company, Racine, Wiscon- 
sin, keep on top of the pile as direc- 
tor of typography, while Krauss is 
manager of the Union College Press, 
of Lincoln, Nebraska. Both are good, 
solid, hard-working Craftsmen, who 
do their best work behind the scenes, 
and prefer to have it that way. Cobb 
was secretary of Milwaukee-Racine 
club for several years, while Krauss 
is president of the Omaha Craftsmen, 
and past president of the Craftsmen's 


club in Worcester, 


the factory participated in analyz- 
ing where waste came from, and 
how employes can prevent it. He re- 
ported that as a result of the meet- 
ing, waste was materially reduced. 

“T noticed a man throwing away 
large sheets of paper in the crate,” 
said Mr. Vonkl. “Without saying a 
word, I took some change from my 
pocket and threw the money on top 
of the paper which he had just 
thrown into the crate. He looked at 
the money, then at me in surprise 
and remarked that there must be 
something wrong with me. I replied 
that the money I threw in the waste 
crate was about equivalent to the 
cost of the paper which he threw 
away. He saw the point.” 

Some notable performances of the 
clubs included a codperative move- 
ment in West Coast cities in which 
Craftsmen are helping to patrol the 
docks as volunteers in dim-outs, ac- 
cording to a report of “Bud” Grif- 
fin, of San Francisco. In Philadel- 
phia, the club gave a series of lec- 
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Massachusetts 


process in printing as a means of 
reproducing pictures was started in 
1894. He outlined a plan by which 
a club might arrange for an exhi- 
bition of color printing both by the 
letterpress and the offset processes, 
also by rotagravure, inviting local 
printers to furnish specimens. 

They were also urged to seek the 
cooperation of local groups of print- 
ers, photoengravers, electrotypers, 
advertising clubs, newspapers, mag- 
azines, and users of color in print- 
ing generally to discuss at a meet- 
ing or an all-day conference, the 
high value of color in printing as 
a means of beautifying reproduced 
pictures and attracting attention to 
advertisements. 

“New Materials and Processes Un- 
der a War Economy” was discussed 
at a clinic on Wednesday, Clarence 
Groettum, of Minneapolis, and Ed- 
ward Patton, of Toronto, presiding 
as the co-chairmen. The scarcity of 
book cloths was commented upon by 
Amos: W. Bishop, manager of the 


University of Chicago Press, who 
suggested that reserve supplies of 
obtainable cloths be purchased, and 
then when customers register ob- 
jections that they are not getting 
what they want, that production 
executives simply reply that they 
are supplying what they can get 
and that is all they can do. 


REPORT ON MATERIALS 

Gradie Oakes, of Chicago, re- 
ferred to the use of plastic plates 
and materials, about which articles, 
with demonstrations, have appeared 
in THE INLAND PRINTER. When ques- 
tioned about the use of engraved 
rubber plates he answered that they 
were not being used during the war 
except for printing of targets for 
the Army and that one set of rub- 
ber plates was used to print 1,800,- 
000 impressions. He reported that 
plastic plates for photoengravings 
and as substitutes for electrotypes 
were still in the experimental stage. 

Metals for use in typesetting ma- 
chines were reported by “Vince” 
Ryan, of Chicago, as being plenti- 
ful; that a year’s supply was on 
hand; that the trouble was not a 
lack of metal but a lack of orders. 

Electrotyping supplies, although 
rationed, were plentiful for filling 
orders although electrotypers have 
been obliged to stretch the metal 
for backing plates by thinning the 
backs, so Carl Becker, of Milwau- 
kee, reported. 

A question concerning the extent 
to which step-and-repeat machines 
were used by photoengravers devel- 
oped the information that only a 
few concerns in the letterpress field 
had taken advantage of this device 
and that most of those who have 
are in the specialty field. 


INKS ARE IN GOOD SHAPE 

Anthony Math, president of Sin- 
clair & Valentine Company, as pres- 
ident of the National Association of 
Printing Ink Makers, reported on 
the effect of the war upon printing 
and lithographic inks and said that 
some of the substitutes developed 
by research laboratories are show- 
ing records of better performances 
than the original chemicals. He ex- 
pressed gratification that propa- 
ganda suggesting the elimination of 
colors in printing has been stopped. 
Ink concerns can furnish all sup- 
plies needed, he reported. 

Effect of the war upon manpower 
was discussed at some length. Ray 
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Brown, of Memphis, who is a mem- 
ber of the draft board of appeals in 
that city, said that his board was 
in the habit of granting deferments 
to skilled men in the printing in- 
dustry because, in the board’s rul- 
ings, printing is an essential indus- 
try. He said that the board simply 
applied to the printing industry the 
rules which had been applied to 
skilled, irreplaceable mechanics in 
other essential war industries. 

H. Guy Bradley, of Indianapolis, 
and John L. Wybest, of St. Paul, 
conducted the clinic on “Letterpress 
Platemaking and Printing,” during 
which methods of doing things in 
the pressroom were discussed. 


SYNTHETIC VERSUS COMPOSITION 

A lively discussion ensued among 
men in the audience as to the rela- 
tive value of using synthetic rubber 
rollers and composition rollers for 
printing halftone cuts. 

Mr. Wybest showed specimens of 
printing in multi-color which he 
said was accomplished by dividing 
fountains and cutting rollers. On 
one four-color job, done on a two- 
color press, he said that 100,000 im- 
pressions were saved and that the 
cost of the rollers which were cut 
was insignificant compared to the 
saving effected in presswork. 

Mr. McMurtrie suggested that 
printers should become increasingly 
“fussy” in demanding of photoen- 
gravers and electrotypers that all 
plates be furnished on a precision 
basis. He expressed the opinion that 
if more printers rejected faulty cuts, 
the makers of them would more 
readily improve their products and 
that printers would save time in 
making the cuts printable. 


SUBSTITUTE ELECTROTYPE MATERIALS 

E. G. Hubbell, of Meredith Pub- 
lishing Company, of Des Moines, 
showed samples of work done by 
means of plates molded in plastic 
by a local electrotyper, and ex- 
plained that they were used suc- 
cessfully in publication work in- 
stead of lead-mold electrotypes. He 
also reported upon the use of newly 
developed iron-faced plates, but 
said that they still require special 
treatment to prevent rust, and were 
inclined to crack. 

Herbert Libberton, president of 
the Tenak Products, Chicago, de- 
scribed the use of Tenaplate, a trade 
name for a molding material being 
used by electrotypers. 
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Chairmen of a few of the technical clinics line up to be photographed. Top to bottom, 
left to right: Edward Patton, of Toronto; Herbert Threlfall, international secretary; 
Clarence Groettum, of Minneapolis; Walter F. Schultz, first vice-president, of Dallas, 
Texas; Michael Stevens, New York City; John L. Wybest, of St. Paul, and H. Guy Brad- 
ley, of Indianapolis. Photographs by Douglas C. McMurtrie, Ludlow Typograph Company 
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“Job Planning and Production 
Control” was the subject of a clinic 
on Thursday, at which Mr. Hubbell, 
of Des Moines, and George Green- 
berger, superintendent of the J. W. 
Clement Company’s plant, Buffalo, 
New York, were co-chairmen. Both 
of them described in detail the 
methods utilized in their respective 
plants for planning and controlling 
production. 


APPLIES TO ALL PLANTS 

“The need for job planning and 
production control is as important 
whether the plant is small or large,” 
said Mr. Greenberger in his descrip- 
tion of the varied operations of the 
Clement organization of which L. 
W. Claybourn, formerly of Milwau- 
kee, is executive vice-president. He 
described the smoothness of opera- 
tion where proper job planning and 
scheduling is practiced, and indi- 
cated that production managers can 
avoid conflicts with sales managers 
if schedules are arranged for the 
guidance of all concerned and that 
salesman can then understand that 
to push one job ahead of another 
would merely disappoint one good 
customer to accommodate another. 

One thing Mr. Greenberger em- 
phasized was that a pressroom was 
too expensive a place to be used for 
a testing laboratory, and in order 
to avoid undue costs of operation, 
materials and cuts should be tested 
and corrected before forms are sent 
to the pressrooms. He said that in 
their plant a research laboratory 
tests all cuts, proves them on the 
paper and with inks to be used on 
the job, and that when a form goes 
to the pressroom, it is known be- 
forehand how the job will print. 


SHOULD HELP WITH BILLING 

He also insisted that it was the 
duty of the production department 
to send all records to the front of- 
fice as soon as a job is completed 
so that the billing can be done 
without any delay. He criticized the 
habits of printers in delaying their 
billings and blamed lax methods of 
the production department for a 
great deal of the delay. 

Mr. Hubbell compared the work 
of job planners in a printing plant 
to that of an architect who planned 
everything in advance and made 
blue prints for the contractors to 
follow. In the Meredith plant he 
said that three classifications of 
jobs were made based on their dol- 
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lar values and that all factors in 
their production were considered 
and charted before any work was 
donein manufacturing departments. 

He used the words of “codpera- 
tion” and “coordination” and indi- 
cated that in order to obtain de- 


The question of whether offset 
plates can be etched too deeply was 
raised, and Charles F. King, of the 
Lithographic Technical Foundation, 
Cincinnati, was asked to answer it. 
He replied that they could not be 
etched too deeply, but that a shal- 


Some of the genial hosts at Memphis conuention of Craflimen 
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These are some of the good fellows, members of the Memphis Club of Printing House Craftsmen, 
who put that old southern hospitality into the convention of the International Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen at Memphis. Front row, left to right: Ed Dalstrom; Will H. Carr; C. C. Ritter, 
Plough Printing and Box Company; E. N. McNellis; M. J. Dorsey, Southern Electrotype Foundry. 
Back row: L. A. Haley; Ray F. Brown, printing buyer for Memphis Hotel Comany; R. S. Guenther, 
Bluff City Engraving Company; Hugh Wilder, Wilder Printing Company; H.J. Fratt; and J.J. Murino 


sired results all departmental ex- 
ecutives are called into conference 
at stated times to discuss proposed 
procedures in the production of jobs 
coming through, or the progress of 
those already in process of comple- 
tion, so that no item is overlooked. 
He also stressed the importance of 
a proper clean-up of a job so that 
type metal no longer to be used was 
“killed” promptly, and that cuts and 
records were properly filed for fu- 
ture reference. 

The final clinic of the convention 
was that on the subject of “Offset 
Platemaking and Printing” under 
the direction of Jack Hagen, of Chi- 
cago, and George Kearsley, of Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania. 


low etch was better for these war- 
times in order to save metal when 
the plates were to be used again for 
other jobs. Herman Schultz, of Chi- 
cago, suggested that a “too deep 
etch” would not add to the value of 
the impression derived from the 
plate. 

The “high-etch” or relief surface 
in a plate was discussed briefly and 
C. W. Dickinson, of R. Hoe and 
Company, New York City, said that 
it was used successfully only in 
etching plates used for coarse work 
such as lithographing bottle caps. 

What substitute can be used for 
albumen in making plates was a 
question answered by W. H. Wood, 
the research chemical director of 
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Harris-Seybold-Potter Company, of 
Cleveland. He said that albumen 
was becoming difficult to get but 
that scientists have substituted a 
product made from soybeans. 

Mr. Wood answered the question 
as to what was being substituted 
for casein as a coating for paper. 
His answer was that the paper mills 
were experimenting with different 
substances and that one of them 
was also being made from a deriva- 
tive of soybeans. He also answered 
a question concerning offset print- 
ing plates made from monel metal 
which is an alloy of copper and 
nickel. His statement was that he 
believed that a million impressions 
could be made from plates made 
from that metal. 


UNAVAILABLE PAPER COLORS 

The question of the elimination of 
certain colored papers was raised 
and what to do about it. Mr. Schultz, 
of Chicago, who operates his own 
lithographic plant, reported that he 
lithographs the desired color on 
white paper for customers in cases 
where it is no longer obtainable. 

Following the reading of the pa- 
per prepared by William C. Hueb- 
ner, of New York City, who was not 
able to attend the convention, the 
discussion turned to post-war plan- 
ning, whereupon Mr. Wood made 
the statement that it was his opin- 
ion the demand for color reproduc- 
tions of pictures would increase be- 
cause amateurs are learning to be 
satisfied with nothing less than 
photographs in natural color and 
after the war there would be a de- 
mand for color reproductions in 
lithography which would cause a 
tremendous increase in volume. 


AQUATONE DESCRIBED 

Mr. Kearsley, who is connected 
with Edward Stern & Company in 
Philadelphia, described the process 
which has succeeded the Aquatone 
process, patents for which have run 
out. He said that halftones in 400- 
line screen were possible, and that 
plates coated with gelatin could be 
used up to and beyond quantities of 
70,000 impressions. 

The international convention of 
Craftsmen at Memphis closed on 
Thursday evening with a banquet 
at the Peabody Hotel, at which the 
formal installation of officers took 
place. Past-President Frank McCaff- 
rey, of Seattle, officiated at the in- 
stallation ceremony. 


Electrotypers Find New Methods 


Substitute measures, such as use of iron in shells and plastic in 


molding, are meeting with great success © By Gene C e Meston 


@ WARTIME RESEARCH is discovering 
many new and unheard of things 
today. Many of these ideas, meth- 
ods, and products will be developed 
and set aside until after victory is 
ours. We can then expect the won- 
ders of science and industry to un- 
leash upon the consuming public 
many things to make our daily work 
and living easier and pleasanter. 

Here at the Capital City Printing 
Plate Company we have been for- 
tunate enough as well as far-sighted 
enough to realize the value of re- 
search and development in the elec- 
trotype manufacturing field. Our 
research was started several years 
prior to the war, with the sole idea 
in mind of trying to develop better 
methods and materials. 

Joining with ten other electrotyp- 
ers, we formed a group called Print- 
ing Plates Research, with Homer 
Winkler, Ace Electrotype Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, as the secretary. 
Each member of this group pledged 
an equal amount of money. This 
fund was to be used for research in 
the various basic branches of our 
manufacturing. 

The Battelle Memorial Institute 
at Columbus, Ohio, was chosen as 
the medium for conducting the re- 
search. Operated on a non-profit 
cost basis, this organization has all 
of the facilities in personnel and 
equipment necessary to carry on. 

Work progressed along very en- 
couraging lines; and, with the ad- 
vent of war, it was apparent that 
the critical metal restrictions would 
become acute. The Battelle engi- 
neers, therefore, started to experi- 
ment with a plating substitute for 
copper and nickel. As a result, an 
iron sulphate solution was found to 
offer advantages as a substitute. 

Dr. Blum and Dr. Lamb of the 
Bureau of Standards at Washing- 
ton, D. C., had likewise been carry- 
ing on some experiments with an 
iron chloride solution used as a sub- 
stitute plating material for copper. 
Our firm became interested, as the 
bureau had produced iron plates be- 
yond the laboratory stage and had 
printed from iron-faced plates at 


the Government Printing Office. Dr. 
Lamb welcomed the opportunity to 
come to our plant and help us put 
into commercial production the first 
iron-plated electrotypes. Since July, 
1942, we have added iron to every 
case going through our tanks; and 
by the use of iron we have been able 
to stay well within the drastic cop- 
per curtailment. 

Iron has been found to be from 
three to four times harder than 
nickel and plates quickly and even- 
ly, making it the most logical sub- 
stitute for the more critical metals. 

The big question when we first 
started plating with iron was how 
much to use—after considerable ex- 
perimentation we found that 1 to 
14% thousandths of an inch of iron 
produced a shell sufficiently tough 
to give extremely long press mile- 
age. A great many of our plates 
are curved, so we found that too 
heavy a plating of iron caused diffi- 
culties. Our shells, at the present 
time, contain from 5 to 6 thou- 
sandths of an inch of copper, plus 
1144 thousandths of an inch of iron. 
This has cut the thickness of the 
shells considerably, saving copper. 

In spite of this thinness, accord- 
ing to all information given us, our 
plates are performing splendidly on 
all kinds of presses—giving better 
press performance than our former 
all-copper electrotypes. Many of our 
rotary iron-hardened plates, run- 
ning on high-speed multi-colored 
presses with heat-set ink, have been 
producing over two million impres- 
sions. Of course the average has not 
been that high, but the average 
press mileage is well above that re- 
ceived from our former all-copper, 
nickel-faced plates. 

When we introduced iron plates 
to our trade, it was on the basis of 
necessity, a wartime substitution to 
be accepted and used to the best 
possible advantage. This situation 
changed quickly and instead of us 
making apologies for using a nec- 
essarily thinner shell with iron con- 
tent, we found the plates readily ac- 
cepted; and unbelievably fine re- 
sults were achieved. 
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Further research produced a com- 
panion process that we think has 
the possibilities of being a revolu- 
tionary step towards modernizing 
the entire electrotyping industry. 
That was the molding of printing 
plates in plastic. The experimenta- 
tion in our own plant convinces us 
that anyone who fails to recognize 
the possibilities of this new process 
will soon be left at the post. 

The molding operation of electro- 
typing is one of the most important 
steps, likewise it is one of the most 
skilled—and by the same token, one 


Figure 1—Heat being applied te form and plastic molding material on mold- 
ing press equipped with electrically heated unit with thermostatic control 


of the dirtiest—thus offering a very 
broad field for research leading to 
improvement. 

The plastic we use in the raw 
product is quite hard, tough, and 
not subject to shrinkage after it is 
molded and set. It is twenty thou- 
sandths of an inch thick. 

Our molding press is equipped 
with a special electrically heated, 
thermostatically controlled unit as 
illustrated in Figure 1. The temper- 
ature for proper molding is, at the 
present time, approximately 350 de- 
grees F. A form is placed under the 
unit, with the plastic material on 
the face of the form; the cover of 
the unit is brought down into posi- 
tion; and the heat is applied in this 
manner for three minutes. This heat 
softens the plastic, preparing it to 
receive the pressure involved in 
making the actual mold. 

When ready to mold, the cover is 
raised as in Figure 2, the form and 
pre-heated plastic are carried un- 
der the ram, and pressure is applied. 
Tke amount of pressure required is 
less than that in wax molding. After 
the mold is taken it is allowed to 
cool and set a few minutes, stripped 
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from the form, and sprayed with 
silver. This prepares the mold for 
the plating tank and makes it con- 
ductive. Silver is used in this proc- 
ess, graphite and wet leading being 
entirely eliminated. 

This new process of molding offers 
many advantages, both to the elec- 
trotyper employing its use and to 
the customer purchasing plates pro- 
duced by this method. 

First of all it offers both customer 
and manufacturer a clean, sharp 
mold. Wood-base plates and type 
can be molded in combination, pro- 


ducing a printing plate comparable 
to that achieved in lead molding. 

By eliminating the black lead, the 
dirt in the molding room can be 
done away with. Plastic molds re- 
quire no building, the forms being 
returned to the customer clean and 
free from wax accumulation. Plastic 
molds are durable, and require only 
reasonable care in handling. 

With all these advantages, plas- 
tic offers another still greater—as 
many shells as desired can be made 
from one mold. In stripping the 
shell from the mold, it is not de- 
stroyed or damaged in any way. It 
can be re-silvered and placed in the 
tank again and again, or filed away 
for future use. Printers can retain 
the molds and immediately tear 
down the forms after molding, thus 
saving valuable space and putting 
metal back into circulation. 

The few facts mentioned here in 
regard to iron plating and plastic 
molding are not fantastic or imag- 
inative; but are really an actuality. 
The Capital City Printing Plate 
Company, of Des Moines, Iowa, the 
firm which I represent, is producing 
successfully iron-hardened electro- 


types, as well as plates molded by 
the plastic process. 

As quickly as we can secure a reg- 
ular supply of the now rationed 
plastic material, we propose to mold 
every suitable job going through our 
molding room in plastic. 

Plastic molding will be made easy 
to adopt by electrotypers desiring to 
do so. The patents on the process 
have been applied for. It is the in- 
tention of Printing Plates Research, 
the group sponsoring the research 
in plastic molding, to offer it to all 
within the industry at a most rea- 


Figure 2—Cover of heating unit is raised, form and preheated plastic are 
carried into press, and molded. Less pressure is used than for wax molding 


sonable fee, which will then be used 
to continue the research started at 
the Battelle Memorial Institute. 

The special heating units illus- 
trated were developed by the engi- 
neering department of the Mono- 
melt Company, Minneapolis. This 
firm is likewise carrying on addi- 
tional engineering on other special 
units of equipment which will be 
used in connection with this new 
process. As quickly as this can be 
completed, tried, and tested, we pro- 
pose to install all of the necessary 
units in our plant for a thorough 
production test. All interested firms 
and individuals will be advised 
through the proper channels when 
this process is available to them. 

Epriror’s Note—For those printers 
who like to see samples of new proc- 
esses, and to compare them with 
work produced by established meth- 
ods, Mr. Meston tells us that all 
plates used in the September, 1943, 
issue of Better Homes & Gardens ez- 
cept the color pages, were molded in 
plastic. The September issue of Suc- 
cessful Farming was printed en- 
tirely from electroypes produced by 
this new method. 
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NONPAREIL PRINTING COMPANY, Hamil- 
ton, Ohio—It is unfortunate that the 
two display lines “3 in 1 in Printing” and 
“Quality—Economy—Service” and the 
address were not set in one of the other 
two display types you used, because they 
are stylish and newer. The number of 
types in the piece would be reduced and 
there are too many of these as the blot- 
ter was handled. Otherwise the work 
is quite satisfactory. 

JOHN C. MEYER & Son, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania—The program you de- 
signed and produced for the recent an- 
nual meeting and tournament of the 
Philadelphia Graphic Arts Golf Club is 
a nifty piece of work. Frank M. Sher- 
man, of the Lanston Monotype Machine 
Company, sent us a copy, with the com- 
ment that it made quite a hit at the 
outing. Printed in green ink on a strip 
of ivory laid paper, 4% by 21 inches, and 
rolled up in a tube, it is really novel. 
The modern little drawings of the first 
hole, a golfer, a chef, and a mile-post 
bearing the word “finish” on it, defi- 
nitely lightened the atmosphere of the 
piece. Even though the design and copy 
were so simple, Edward Scheer can be 
proud of his part in its production. 

C. P. ScHmipt & Sons, of Newark, New 
Jersey.—The folder, describing the com- 
ment received on your printing from 
THE INLAND PRINTER and other students 
of fine printing, makes a fine advertis- 
ing piece for you. You have very wisely 
allowed the letters from the editor of 
THE INLAND PRINTER, Mr. McIntyre of 
The Pacific Printer, and O. R. Thomp- 
son, a collector of advertising blotters, 
to tell the story for you. There can be 
no better advertising to your home- 
town customers than publicizing the rec- 
ognition your work receives in quarters 
which appreciate good quality. You 
have also exercised good judgment in 
using patriotic color scheme and up-to- 
date type faces in your mailing piece. 

KING PENGUIN Books, London, Eng- 
land.—After looking over the four small 
books, apparently from a series which 
you have issued this year, it is interest- 
ing and encouraging to note that the 
quality of printing in Great Britain has 
not suffered from wartime restrictions. 
These books—British Shells, The Micro- 
cosm of London, Elizabethan Miniatures, 
and Fashions and Fashion Plates—1800- 
1900—are of 5- by 7-inch size and bound 
with paper over boards. Each book con- 
tains thirty-two pages of text matter 
and a sixteen-page signature of color 
illustrations—three of these signatures 
are printed by lithography, the fourth 
from four-color letterpress plates. Ty- 
pography is conservative, utilizing the 
monotype Baskerville. Cover designs in 
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Along with a dozen other bang-up letterheads and envelopes, the four specimens above, and their 
companion envelopes, were received from Blakely Brothers, Detroit, Michigan. The samples of fine 
business stationery, most of them produced for industrial firms, were inserted in a file folder designed to 
fit any standard letter file. Hydraulic Machinery Company favors a color combination with the building 
and trade-mark in blue, type in black. Modern Industrial Engineering Company uses black type with re- 
verse color bar printed in brown. Light blue decoration and black type are the colors on Perfex Gage 
and Tool Company letterhead, and Allied Music Sales Company is printed in red and black. Simple dec- 
oration appropriate to the business, is the watchword for every design included in the portfolio 
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color extend over to the back cover of 
each book. These books indicate that the 
fine book printing in England will survive 
after the war. 

ALLEN, LANE & Scott, of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania.—Simplicity of design and 
typography, as befits the subject, distin- 
guishes your booklet, “These Our Treas- 
ures.” We have often wished that these 
four fundamental American documents— 
The Declaration of Independence, The 
Constitution, The Bill of Rights, and The 
Gettysburg Address—were available in 
handy form. More frequent reference to 
them would be helpful to all, and you 
have printed them in a form that pro- 
vides a “keepsake,” as you call it—and 
one worthy of the term. Your choice of 


tics, and the effect in that respect is not 
pleasing. You also erred in printing the 
very small type in red. Light in tone, it 
would not be readable enough if the pa- 
per were white, but with stock light blue 
contrast between background (paper) and 
printing is further reduced and reading 
made still more difficult. 

MartTIn L. RoMAN Company, New York 
City —“Thanks for the Bouquets” is a de- 
cidedly effective folder. Of letter size and 
folded twice the title copy on the 8%- by 
3%-inch front appears in black against 
an open brush stroke, the rough end of 
which shows part of a line illustration of 
flowers, outline of stroke and flowers, also 
rough cursive lettering, being in a deep 
green. A rather deep brown covers the 





fort, but you have nevertheless done one 
of the best jobs we have seen. Your 
“diary” which tells chronologically the 
high spots in the development of your 
war work, the sacrifices of your em- 
ployes who have joined the services, and 
the things you and your employes have 
done to tie in with all civilian effort 
programs, is most detailed. From the 
sound of this diary, your employes have 
left nothing undone. Plastic bound, with 
a four-color cover in offset, the book 
makes profuse use of photographs to tell 
the story, from both a production and a 
human interest angle. Typography and 
presswork are very good. 

NORDBERG MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin.—Your brochure, 
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hess man would have to do the work 
for himself without the power and 
weight of an authoritative body. 

More restrictive action might be 
taken against a single business concern 
than the whole industry. It is not only 
that a trade association has greater 
power, but, more important still, any 
governmental. decision affects a far 
greater number of people. This fact 
alone causes restrictive action to be 
considered far more seriously than 
would be the case if an individual or 


to do these trying days, the least mem- 
bers ean do is to attend meetings regu- 
larly, be on time, and, in general, try 
to lighten, the burdens of the officers. 
Associatiohs are helping to lessen and 
overcome wartime difficulties of busi- 
ness and industry. This help will be 
just~as vital during the reconstruction 
period, when business tries to shake off 
the wartime shackles. The man who 
tries to do it alone will need the genius 
of the late Houdini to free his organiza- 
tion from the wartime binding chains. 


' OLDER 
PEOPLE IN | : 
WAR JOBS 
7 WARTIME 
ployment 


condition is the increased em 

of older people. Younger members of 
an organization will be expected to get 
along with them as harmoniously as 
possible, Such teamwork is not only 
essential to an organization but also to 
the war effort, even when only civilian 
goods and services are involved. 

What is, perhaps, the most innocent 
cruelty, the least intended ,to offend, 
and yet the most hurtful of them all, is 
the universal tendency of younger peo- 
ple to make older people feel old. 

Old age, by inference, means the 
serap heap. Actually it means no such 
thing because the majority of the top- 
flight business and industrial executives 
are past sixty. Many of them are over 
seventy. Many of the world’s most im- 
portant statesmen are in their seventies 
and eighties. The people you see 
serapped because of age are those who 
quit trying. They gave up because they, 


pa There is no substitute 


.+ for well-armed men to win a battle. 

-for No. | machinery scrap pain machinery, for in- 
stance) to improve and double the supply of metal for use 
in arming these men. 

There is no other means of scrap 


disposal so 
way gradad as te tae Wats Soap: A 
lowance Plan. You are invited to utilize it today! 


MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO., PITTSBURGH 
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Ben Wiley uses an idea from the pages of The Inland Printer to dress up the Frye Printing Company blotter, in red and gray. Miller Printing Machinery 
Company collects scrap with a green and black blotter. York Trade Compositor, York, Pennsylvania, steps in with a spread in black, brown, terra cotta 


the illustrations (copies of old type cuts 
depicting Columbia, eagles, and shields, 
printed in a smoky blue) ties in well with 
the subject matter. Type pages, simply set 
in Garamond, with a minimum of embel- 
lishment, show proper restraint. We are 
very much afraid that we will need more 
copies of this little thirty-two page book- 
let as the months pass. 

ROSE PRINTING COMPANY, Of Tallahassee, 
Florida.—The layout of your blotter, “Do 
Your Bit in the National Emergency— 
Buy Defense Bonds and Stamps,” is good. 
It would be better, however, if the slant- 
ing shield “Immortal American Words” 
were more to the left, if the upper left- 
hand point bled off the side as the oppo- 
site point bleeds off the top. Then the type 
on the right would be less crowded at the 
sides. White space is comparatively over- 
balanced around the shield. The extra 
condensed type of Bodoni styling doesn’t 
harmonize with the sans-serif used with 
it in either shape or design characteris- 
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front so brush stroke shows color of pa- 
per, a light green. Opening upward one 
finds your name, address, et cetera, effec- 
tively displayed in a panel, similarly given 
form by a reverse color plate printed in 
the brown on the one-third upward fold 
which when dropped shows four facsim- 
ile letters effectively arranged over the 
complete inside spread of the sheet. Color 
combination is unusual, characterful, and 
attractive. Indeed, there’s only one fault 
worth mentioning here: the block of type 
shown in reverse color in lower left-hand 
corner seems filled up, also weak. 

DELco Propucts, Dayton, Ohio.—Your 
“five-year diary,” telling the big story of 
Delco products from the time experimen- 
tal work was started on a fuel booster 
pump for aircraft, up through complete 
conversion to war work, is an outstand- 
ing book of this kind. As you said in con- 
clusion, forty-eight pages (even 11- by 
14-inch pages), don’t allow enough space 
to tell the complete story of your war ef- 


“Nordberg Marine Diesel Engines,” has 
attained one objective which is becom- 
ing increasingly importanit—you have 
produced an exceptionally impressive 
piece, with very large pages, yet have 
used comparatively little paper. Bound 
at left with white plastic comb, covers 
are brown paper, “Nordberg” printed 
in large block caps, and “Marine Diesel 
Engines” beneath in a smooth-flowing 
hand-lettered script. The 15- by 11%- 
inch pages—printed red, blue, and black 
on white coated—give ample display to 
views of ships for which you furnished 
diesel engines, and to views showing in- 
stallations, even though only four sheets 
were used. Four sheets of pen and ink 
drawings of those same ships, printed 
in black on white antique cover stock, 
give the brochure body. These sketches, 
when framed as you suggest (and you 
furnish a post card with which to re- 
quest additional prints) , should make a 
nice decoration for the office walls of 
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customers. Touches of gold on pages 1 
and 2 are just right to show up the navy 
blue to the best advantage. Presswork is 
good, particularly on heavy solids in 
blue. 

WESTERN PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHING 
Company, of Racine, Wisconsin—Your 
book, “Western At War,” is both a fine 
specimen of printing art and a good 
example of what should be done to ac- 
quaint customers and prospects with 
your work in helping the war effort. 
Thirty-six pages and cover, 8% by 11 
inches, and printed in black and yellow, 
its simple format makes this book ideal 
from the viewpoint of the busy man 
who has to read it. Your choice of Gara- 
mond Bold for the text matter was a 
happy one, because this type has enough 
body to it to make it easily readable on 
the enamel paper, even in the long lines. 
Your concise handling of the publish- 
able details of your work is nice, not 
overdone, and you have used just enough 
views of your plant so that it will not 
tire the reader. While the treatment of 
the pages of photographs of men in the 
service (almost a hundred of them) 
would be perfect in normal times, it is 
possible that in this day of paper short- 
age talk you would have been wise to 
use a few more photographs on each 
page. However, this is not really a criti- 
cism, because it greatly enhances the 
beauty of the booklet. 

R. H. WEISGERBER, Of Saint Peter, Min- 
nesota.—As to the artistic merits of the 
commencement announcement you fol- 
lowed for the copy and style, it is devoid 
of artistic merit. It is simply a succes- 
sion of long and short lines in a type 
face not suited to the work; it is not well 
spaced, furthermore, size of group is not 
related to size of card. Your resetting is 
much more attractive. You introduced 
an original note by setting it the short 
way of the card. The type is suitable, al- 
though the lines are crowded. This is to 
be regretted as the emblem might have 
been raised, though, then, the disparity 
in margins around the top would be 
greater. In a case like this the lesser of 
the two evils should be accepted. If the 
emblem were raised the type group, ex- 
cept for the two lines in Copperplate at 
the bottom, could also be raised, when 
the effect of balance would be better. As 
it stands, the bulk of the design is below 
the center of balance, which is at a 
point two-fifths down the page. It is un- 
fortunate that the longest line is near 
the bottom, as this creates that pyram- 
idal effect which is not pleasing in ty- 
pography. The inverted pyramid is a 
pleasing form when it comes to varying 
lengths of lines in typographic compo- 
sition, and the effect is better than when 
a design is built up from the bottom. 
You might have rearranged the long 
line, the date, into two. 

CHESTER A. LYLE, of Canton, Ohio.— 
In our judgment the color used for 
printing the three solid panels on the 
cover, “Salary Schedule for Educational 
Employees,” is so little stronger or differ- 
ent from the stock color as to scarcely 

count. In view of the depth of the panels 
we also believe that the lines of type 
over printing the first and second panels 
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The top letterhead shows Mount Roubidoux, where the first sunrise Easter service was held, in orange, 
with type in dark gray. Luis Gotelli sends a letterhead in gold and red, from the Argentine. The Volk 
letterhead, in blue and black, breathes modernism, while just below, that of The T. J. Lyons Press, in 
orange and black, goes back to the days when elaborate ornamentation was the last word. Howard N. 
King designed the letterhead of The York Composition Company, in light blue and black, ribbon pink 
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should be more widely spaced and the 
type of the second larger, also, to be 
more nearly proportional to the page 
size. The title page would be improved 
if the second group were raised. Being 
close to actual center, the effect is un- 
satisfactory from the standpoints of pro- 
portion (pleasing inequality) and bal- 
ance, which requires that the major 
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rake. The tool illustration being in blue 
and the paper white, the colors are, of 
course, appropriate and correct. 

THE VANCOUVER TECHNICAL SCHOOL, Of 
Vancouver, British Columbia.—While 
one of the neatest and otherwise most 
interesting school publications we see, 
the outstanding feature of the Easter 
issue of “Van Tech” is the excellence of 


TYPO 
GRAPHIC 


Edwin H. Stuart, of Pittsburgh, tied in with the times by having Howard McClain design this cover 


weight of a design be above the actual 
center, even above the optical center. 
The optical center, incidentally, is just 
enough above actual center to give ef- 
fect of real center, violating proportion. 
Further considering proportion, or va- 
riety, note that the dash between the 
second and third groups is exactly cen- 
tered between them. The car window 
sticker, “We Have a Victory Garden,” 
featured by a linoleum cut illustration 
of crossed hoe and rake making a “V,” 
is most interesting. Copy (quoted) and 
flag above are in red between hoe and 
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the linoleum-block illustrations. Cutting 
is clean and sharp, most of the art bor- 
ders on being professional, highly com- 
plimentary to the art department. Ex- 
cept for one detail the title page is 
excellent, that being the star ornament, 
which is too prominent considering pur- 
pose and location. Lines of type above 
date-line division are comparatively 
close spaced, white space in lower sec- 
tion being proportionately too great, 
causing too much space to be allowed 
between star ornament and list of con- 
tents following. It is interesting to find 


some halftone illustrations in the text 
printed in second color, brown. We sus- 
pect this shows advantages of reading 
THE INLAND PRINTER, as the idea was of- 
fered in this department several months 
ago. Anyhow it’s a good stunt. While 
Goudy Handtooled, used for page heads 
and major display, and Kaufman Script 
of sub headings are not harmonious, and 
the effect in combination doesn’t result 
in character of appearance, good fea- 
tures largely compensate. 

JOHN GARTNER, Melbourne, Australia. 
—Recognizing you as perhaps the ace 
typographic craftsman of your great 
land, it is a pleasure—yes, more—to re- 
ceive the three items you sent. Our opin- 
ion of your prowess is the result of ref- 
erences to you in the Press of your coun- 
try, in letters from friends of the editor 
there, and face to face conversation with 
visitors from “down under” more than 
from seeing the work you do. The show 
matches the advance promotion. The 
“News Letter” of the Australian Book- 
plate Club is a charming example of 
beautiful but not too plain conventional 
work. An eight-page self-covered book- 
let, the masthead on page 1 is given 
“color” with “News Letter” in thirty- 
six-point Goudy text upper- and lower- 
case, remaining three lines in Garamond 
caps. Attractive, also, is the French- 
style folder presenting, on the first page, 
the beautiful work mark of your Haw- 
thorn Press, shown on page 54 of our 
July issue, which is highly creditable to 
Adrian Feint, the cutter. For distin- 
guished appearance along with fine 
craftsmanship in conception and execu- 
tion, however, the palm goes to the 714- 
by 1014=inch folder “John Gillespie Ma- 
gee.” A memorial to—this fine young 
member of the Royal Canadian—Air 
Force, who went to his death “in the vi- 
cinity of the British Isles” in December, 
1941, it sets a pattern for more such 
items, assuming, though that hurts, 
more of our brave boys will go down be- 
fore the dawn of that better day they 
fight and we pray for. The title page 
bears an all-over reverse plate printed 
in a very deep green. Showing stock, 
white, there’s a three-point line about 
two picas from edges all around. In the 
lateral center and properly well above 
vertical center, there’s an open panel of 
about 2% by 314 inches with a two-point 
printed and one-point white finish line 
around it. Within the open panel the 
brief simple copy headed by the hero’s 
full name in two cap lines appears in 
black, all neatly composed in a Bodoni 
Book. Featuring center pages are fine il- 
lustrative borders of wood-cut technique 
—possibly are actually cut from wood— 
highly suitable for the piece, printed in 
the deep green. Inside, set in Bodoni of 
a readable size, are two poems, “Per 
Ardua,” and “High Flight,” the former 
dedicated “to those who gave their lives 
to England during the Battle of Britain 
and left such a shining example to us 
who follow.” Incidentally, also, Magee’s 
father is the assistant rector of St. 
Thomas’ Episcopal Church, New York 
City. Let’s give our boys—and we mean 
boys of all nations aligned against the 
gangster nations—all they want. 
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Keep Your Overhead Under Your 
Thumb Today 


adjust his overhead when a smaller volume of sales makes that move necessary @ by A. 2. Kiechlin 


OUR OVERHEAD is a bigger head- 

Y ache today than in pre-war 

days—and it carried a bad 
enough hangover then. Many print- 
ers have difficulty cutting overhead 
today because they seldom go to 
bedrock on the problem. They cut 
here or there willy-nilly and achieve 
little. 

The purpose of this article is to 
discuss the reason why many print- 
ers have difficulty cutting overhead 
so that they can appraise the situa- 
tion intelligently and be in a better 
position to keep expense within safe 
ratio to sales. 

Always remember that it doesn’t 
matter how high your overhead is 
just as long as it is kept within the 
safety zone and permits profit. But, 
because of war restrictions, this is 
not so easily accomplished today. 


HIGH FIXED EXPENSE IS BAD 

The printer with a high fixed ex- 
pense is the man behind the 8-ball 
when-it_comes to cutting overhead 
and usually the reason for his plight 
is out of eye-focus. There is but one 
way to handle such a condition— 
increase sales to reduce the fixed 
charge ratio. Once upon a time, 
when manpower and materials were 
plentiful and restrictions were un- 
known, this was possible. Now, it’s 
a different story, and, frankly, the 
printer with high fixed charges is 
on the spot. 

The printer with low fixed charges 
has an easier job to economize and 
weather adverse conditions. This is 
one feature of overhead that few in 
this industry understand and ex- 
plains why some are able to get out 
from under a high overhead with 
comparative ease, trimming their 
sales to stormy weather, whereas, 
others hit the rocks. 

For an illustration, take Printer 
Jones with a volume of $60,800 in 
1941, before Pearl Harbor brought 
into being price control and other 
war economy measures. That year 
his condensed profit-and-loss state- 


lt is important that the printer keep in mind the ratio of 


variable expense to fixed expense, so that he can properly 





SALES EXPENSE 


$60,800 


Cost of sales............. 36,480 





Margin on sales $24,320 


OVERHEAD EXPENSE 


Fixed expense. . .$14,180(2) 
Variable expense 7,090(1) 


Total overhead expense... .|| $21,270 





Net profit on 1941 sales... .|| $3,050 
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With sales of $60,800, Jones’ condensed profit- 
and-loss statement for 1941 appeared as above 


ment showed the figures in the box 
at the top of this column. 

Now, take Printer Smith, with 
practically the same sales volume, 
in other words, a printer about the 
same size, and that is the only way 
to make comparison because those 
with the same volume experience 
practically the same conditions and 
their expense ratios will average up 
about the same. 


TWO PRINTERS HAVE LIKE VOLUME 

Printer Smith has the same vol- 
ume within $300 in 1941 as Printer 
Jones and his ratios are about the 
same, as the condensed profit-and- 
loss statement in the third column 
shows. 

Along comes 1942 with price con- 
trol, high labor costs, and other war- 


SALES EXPENSE 





Margin on sales 


OVERHEAD EXPENSE 


Fixed expense... .$ 7,055(1) 
Variable expense 14,110(2) 





Total overhead expense... | $21,165 


Net profit on 1941 sales... .|| $3,035 
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The figures on Smith's and Jones’ profit-and-loss 
statements were almost exactly alike in 1941 


time gremlins that depress volume, 
so both printers decide to swing the 
axe on overhead. Jones gets the re- 
sult shown by the condensed profit- 
and-loss statement for the year 
1942 shown at the bottom of this 
page. Smith, whose volume in 1942 
was $300 less than that of Jones, got 
results as shown in the companion 
statement. 

Both printers experienced a simi- 
lar decrease in sales volume and 
note again that Smith sold $300 less 
than Jones did in 1942, yet, Smith 
earned $3,228 net profit in 1942 as 
compared with $1,137 for Jones. 


EXPENSE RATIO IS WRONG 

The joker lies in the fixed-to- 
variable expense ratio. Many print- 
ers assume that an expense is an 





SALES EXPENSE 





Margin on sales........ . 


OVERHEAD EXPENSE 
Fixed expense. . $14,180 
Variableexpense 4,963 


Total overhead expense... .||/$19,143 





Net profit on 1942 sales... .|| $1,137 
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When Jones tried to cut his overhead in 1942, 
the high fixed expense whittled his net profit 


SALES EXPENSE 





Margin on sales 


OVERHEAD EXPENSE 


Fixed expense...$7,055 | 
Variable expense 9,877 


Total overhead expense... | $16,932 
el 


Net profit on 1942 sales... j) $3,228 
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Smith, having only half as much fixed expense, 
earned three times as much net profit as Jones 
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expense and although this is cor- 
rect in so far as the dollar-for-dol- 
lar obligation is concerned, there 
is a big difference between a fixed 
expense and a variable expense in its 
effect on profits if sales swing low. 
When that happens a high ratio 
of fixed expense may make it im- 
possible to show a satisfactory profit 
with the best business management. 
In one way, that is why many print- 
ers today have tough sledding get- 
ting by and others find the going 
easier under our war economy. 


JONES HAD HEAVY FIXED EXPENSE 
Notice that Jones’ ratio of fixed- 
to-variable expense in 1941 was 2 to 
1, or his fixed expenses were twice 
as many dollars as his variable ex- 


NEVER ALLOW HIGH FIXED EXPENSE 

The important thing to remember 
in this connection is that you should 
never let your fixed expense loom 
so high in ratio to variable expense 
that you cannot effect economies 
when sales veer off. We have known 
cases in this field where the ratio 
of fixed-to-variable expense ran 6 
to 1 without serious consequence 
when times were prosperous but 
when sales took a tailspin, a wipe- 
out of the entire variable expense, 
all the reduction possible, would not 
prevent an operating loss. 

Printers with high fixed expenses 
today must make a mightier effort 
than ever before to keep overhead 
in safe ratio to sales. Printers like 


may find itself obliged to stimulate 
work and maintain a satisfactory 
wage rate. So, it is reasonable to as- 
sume that the postwar period will 
bring heavy sales volume to the 
printing field, advertising will hit a 
new high, consumers must become 
acquainted with the new lines, it 
will be an era of expansion in gen- 


_eral and modernization of printing 


plants, which will bring in its wake 
increased fixed charges that you 
can’t cut when the eventual letdown 
comes, as it always does. 


NO PROVISIONS FOR RAINY DAY 
Our experience has been that 
printers and other business men, in 
prosperous times, never consider 
that what goes up must come down 








PRINTER JONES 


PRINTER SMITH 














Total overhead expense 
Total overhead expense 


$21,270 
19,143 


Total overhead expense 
Total overhead expense 


$21,165 
16,932 











While Jones cut his variable expense by 30 per cent, his over-all picture, 
because of a high fixed expense, was comparatively worse than Smith's 


penses, whereas, Smith’s ratio was 


just the opposite. His variable ex- 
penses were double his fixed ex- 
penses, or a variable-to-fixed ratio 
of 2 to 1. 

In 1942, when war measures began 
to depress the volume, both printers 
started to cut expenses to keep net 
profits in line. Their fixed expenses 
were constant and could not be re- 
duced so they had to concentrate on 
their variable expenses, as shown in 
the boxes on this page. 


SAME CUT IN VARIABLE EXPENSE 

Both printers cut their variable 
expenses by 30 per cent, indicating 
that both knew how to use the nip- 
pers equally well, but Smith’s ratio 
of variable-to-fixed expense enabled 
him to use expense control more 
effectively. Jones, on the other 
hand, was stymied by too high a 
ratio of fixed expense. His propor- 
tion of variable expense was too 
iow. Even though he cut close, his 
efforts were inadequate because of 
the high ratio of his fixed expense, 
which he could not cut. Smith, with 
a bigger field to work in, $14,110 in 
variable expense against $7,090 for 
Jones, took a big wallop at this por- 
tion of his overhead in 1942 and 
saved $4,233. 
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Decrease ...30 per cent of $7,090 variable expense. . 


$2,127 
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Smith, with a low fixed ratio, will 
have an easier time of it for the 
duration. Variable expense, such as 
light and office expense, can be cut 
directly but fixed expense must be 
reduced indirectly by an increase in 
volume. 

Of course, direct cuts can be con- 
summated by refinancing a mort- 
gage at a lower interest rate or sub- 
letting part of a business property 
but these adjustments are seldom 
achievable. If your variable-to-fixed 
ratio today is about 3 to 1, you are 
in the safety zone, if the field stud- 
ies we have made among printers 
are any indication of what the ratio 
should be for successful operation. 


HEAVY POST-WAR DEMAND 

After the war, .we will experience 
an era of expansion in all fields. 
Demand long bottled up will flood 
the market. There are indications 
that money will be abundant be- 
cause jobs will be plentiful on heavy 
civilian production to cope with a 
rejuvenated demand and if jobs 
should not be as plentiful as today, 
Victory bonds will be cashed in and 
supply ample currency for a time. 

To thwart this unwholesome con- 
dition, the Government may freeze 
such liquidation but, in doing so, 


Decrease ...30 per cent of $14,110 variable expense. 


$4,233 





By cutting his variable expense the same percentage as had Jones, Smith 
could save twice as much, because of the favorable pre-war expense ratio 


and they do not take precautions to 
protect themselves against reduced 
volume when a slump comes. 

In the postwar period of expan- 
sion, the printer should give cogni- 
zance to the dangerous aftermath 
inherent in the loading of fixed 
charges and not let the ratio of 
fixed-to-variable expense get out of 
bounds or he will eventually pay the 
piper. This is an important phase of 
operation to watch in the postwar 
period, which may be with us sooner 
than expected. 


WHAT ARE FIXED EXPENSES? 

Fixed expenses are rent or owner- 
ship expense, taxes, the interest on 
long-term indebtedness, such as 
mortgages, depreciation, and any 
other items covering an extended 
period. Variable expenses are those 
that can be cut at any time, such 
as light, advertising, repairs, sala- 
ries, supplies, office expense, and 
other such items. 

Insurance may be fixed or vari- 
able, depending on conditions. In- 
cidentally, taxes are going up and 
taxes are now in the category of 
fixed expenses, which is another 
reason why the printer is forced 
to watch the variable-to-fixed ratio 
carefuily today. Tax will “up” the 
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fixed ratio and the printer must 
work harder than ever before to 
keep it in the safety zone. 

In some instances, printers with 
high fixed charges may not be able 
to do anything about it but it is 
better that they understand their 
predicament than to operate “in the 
blind.” They, at least, get out from 
under a high fixed expense if they 
know what it’s all about. 


PRINTERS MUST PLAN 

Before the war, comparatively few 
printers planned their production 
efficiently, consequently, the loss in 
printing plants due to bad produc- 
tion routine ran into thousands of 
dollars yearly. Today, conservation 
of materials, adequate supervision 
of labor, and the cutting of produc- 
tion corners are essential to profit- 
able operation. Economies in the 
use of labor and materials cannot 
be achieved without planning. 

In bygone years, printers cared 
little about business analysis, 
whether it involved planning be- 
forehand or an appraisal of results. 
That was for the big butter-and- 
egg men of industry. Today, the 
printer, large or small, must get a 
better understanding of business 
analysis, before and after opera- 
tions, to keep his chin up because 
the business world of today and to- 
morrow poses many intricate prob- 
lems that cannot be solved unless 
he knows all the answers. 

These articles in THE INLAND 
PRINTER are prepared for the pur- 
pose of enabling the printer to 
know the answers so that he can 
survive the duration and bridge the 
postwar period safely. 
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Champion House-Organ 


* In three short years Stet, the "*house maga- 
zine for house magazine editors,"' has attained 
front rank in the house magazine field, and is 
recognized everywhere among editors as good 
authority on many points. 

It is published by The Champion Paper and 
Fibre Company, Hamilton, Ohio, and its stand- 
ard of excellence shows that no punches are 
pulled in production of this lient gazi 
month after month. 

The eight front pages reproduced at right 
are a good indication of what can be done by 
a house magazine to keep its pages lively. Each 
is entirely different in layout, yet there is a 
similarity which identifies the magazine at once 
as an old friend. Recently, in line with wartime 
conservation, a standard layout was adopted. 
Variety is secured by changes in color. 
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BREVITIES 


If it’s odd, it’s here. Stray items about the trade and the men who make it 
Bits of information collected and set down for your edification and pleasure 





@ SETTING THE PATTERN for the line of 
action to be followed in future opera- 
tions, the United States Treasury De- 
partment has announced that the “oc- 
cupation currency” used in Sicily, was 
designed for use in other lands as they 
are occupied by the United Nations. 

This universal use is made possible 
by the fact that the bills have a stand- 
ard background design, with the four 
freedoms printed on the reverse side in 
English, and the name of the occupied 
country and denomination of the bill 
to be overprinted as needed. 

In Sicily, the currency was introduced 
in eight denominations, from one to one 
thousand lira. The currency is not yet 
backed directly by the United States or 
British treasuries, the armies having the 
power to issue currency with which to 
pay for supplies in occupied countries. 
The value of this currency will then 
be deducted from appropriations made 
for purchase of supplies of those types 
in this country. 


@ SOMETIMES, especially during the hot 
days of summer, the issuing of trade 
association bulletins must get rather 
monotonous for the secretaries of those 
associations. 

Perhaps that is why Ben C. Pittsford, 
secretary of the Chicago Typographers 
Association, resorted to something dif- 
ferent when he issued the June bulletin. 

The bulletin took the form of an open 
letter to O. B. Powell, regional vice- 
president of the International Trade 
Composition Association, at that time 
spending his vacation in Florida. 

Written in a breezy style, the letter 
carried news of the past meeting, as 
well as an announcement of the coming 
meeting, and had several paragraphs of 
news about employes of Chicago shops 
now in the service. 

If more bulletins were written in this 
style, members would do a more thor- 
ough job of reading them, and conse- 
quently derive more good from them. 


@ THE Four FREEDOMS! To so many of 
us those words mean so little; but to 
the lands laid waste by Axis armies and 
Axis bombers, they are very real. 

In an effort to bring home to our 
own citizens the true meaning of those 
words, and in that way advance the 
war effort, The Sheboygan Press, She- 
boygan, Wisconsin, recently printed a 
special “Four Freedoms” edition. 

Six sections were produced for the 
special edition—120 pages in all. Besides 
the regular news section, a section was 
devoted to each of the four freedoms, 
each having on its first page a repro- 
duction of the appropriate subject 
painted by Norman Rockwell. 

Freedom of worship was represented 
by a section that carried messages from 
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Sheboygan County pastors to the men 
and women in the service; stories about 
Sheboygan County chaplains; and ac- 
counts of the difficulties of free worship 
in conquered countries. 

Freedom of speech was represented by 
a section which gave the history of the 
fight for that freedom down through 
the centuries. 

Freedom from fear was emphasized by 
accounts of the work being done in 
Sheboygan County by the Red Cross 
and other civilian agencies. 

Freedom from want had a section 
carrying stories of the vast amounts of 
food produced in the county, stories 
about rationing, canning, and such. 

The sixth section of the paper car- 
ried a list of the 5,000 Sheboygan County 
men and women in the service, with a 
panel containing a list of the names of 
thirty-five men who have given their 
lives in this war. 


@ ONE OF THE MOST DETAILED manuals 
on the subject of absenteeism is that re- 
cently issued by the Summerill Tubing 
Company, designed to tell other em- 
ployers how this company has kept its 
absentee rate below 2.2 per cent. 

Printed by Edward Stern & Company, 
Philadelphia, the booklet tells graph- 
ically the methods used to check up and 
tabulate the causes, and to eliminate 
them wherever possible. 

Reproductions of the forms used in 
getting the information about absentee- 
ism are included in the booklet. 


ABSENTEEISM 


Cover of the booklet printed by Edward Stern 
& Company to publicize the work of Summerill 
Tubing Company in the control of absenteeism 


@ TO MAKE IT EASIER for the under- 
ground organizations in enemy coun- 
tries and occupied lands to disseminate 
propaganda in favor of the Allied Na- 
tions, simple, light-weight printing and 
duplicating machinery has been devel- 
oped and smuggled into those countries, 
according to the Associated Press. 

Among the devices furnished is an 
all-aluminum printing press which can 
be set up without tools in four minutes. 
It will produce 1,200 leaflets an hour, 
and weighs only 2314 pounds. 

To go with this press, the Office of 
War Information says, a suitcase-size 
typesetting outfit has been produced. 
Alphabets in several languages are fur- 
nished, cast in aluminum, weighing 25 
pounds. 

The baby of the family is a 12%- 
ounce mimeograph machine which will 
produce 700 copies an hour. The com- 
plete kit with paper, ink, stencils, and 
other equipment, weighs less than three 
pounds, and comes in a container the 
size of a shoe box. It can be set up in 
one minute. A larger mimeograph is 
available, weighing 22 pounds, but small 
enough to be carried in a briefcase. 


@ THE GULF STATES PAPER CORPORATION 
writes in to tell us that the list of bright 
sayings of service men’s wives we printed 
in our May issue and credited to Clark- 
Sprague Printing Company, St. Louis, 
was used in their own house-organ, The 
News Bag, in August, 1942. 

We are glad to give Gulf States credit, 
and to mention that the Weatherford 
Printing Company, of Tuscaloosa, Ala- 
bama, prints the house-organ. 

The true story of these excerpts from 
letters has been sent in by H. E. Horn- 
berger, editor of The News Bag. The 
secretary in a relief office in Birming- 
ham copied the bright sayings out of 
letters which came into the office, and 
gave a copy of them to Mr. Hornberger’s 
daughter, who gave them to her father, 
and they found their way into the pa- 
per company’s house-organ. 


@ AN OLD, OLD PROBLEM has at last been 
solved to suit the Fremont (Nebraska) 
Guide-Tribune. 

What to do when there is just too 
much news and advertising for ten 
pages, and not enough for twelve pages, 
has stumped many a make-up editor. 

But the man in charge of make-up 
for the Guide-Tribune jumped right 
over that hurdle one day this summer 
when he printed ten full pages, and 
two pages only half width, backing each 
other up. 

The strategy was explained to read- 
ers in a front page story, which claimed 
that this was the very first eleven-page 
newspaper produced. 
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pany, Of San Francisco, is a 

typical example of the West’s 
many business organizations which 
were established by the pioneering 
achievement of one individual. Of- 
tentimes the growth of such organi- 
zations is truly astonishing, when 
one considers the transition from a 
humble beginning to a large indus- 
try with all its divisions. 

A leading producer of label and 
poster printing, Schmidt is not sat- 
isfied to stop there. The firm also 
produces many of the materials it 
uses, and constantly carries on re- 
search to improve these materials. 


A ONE-ROOM SHOP 

The Schmidt Lithograph Com- 
pany was “born” seventy-one years 
ago when its founder, Max Schmidt, 
with eighteen dollars capital (ten 
dollars of which went for the first 
month’s rent), decided to set him- 
self up in business in a little ten 
by twelve room where he was soon 


Ts ScHMiIpT LITHOGRAPH COM- 





The story of how one man built up a one-room business until it 


became one of the leading printing plants on the Pacific Coast 


turning out cuts for labels and for 
the newspapers by the zincograph 
process, which a relative of his had 
invented. 

Today the main plant has ten 
single-color offset presses, five two- 
color presses, one three-color, and 
one four-color press, in addition to 
five letterpress machines and five 
poster presses, and occupies approx- 
imately 400,000 square feet of floor 
space. The building is surmounted 
by a tower and a four-faced clock 
that can be seen for miles. (The 
tower has been erected to hold the 
large water tanks for the sprinkler 
system which protects the plant.) 
There is a branch plant in Honolulu 
and eleven sales offices in the United 
States. 


REQUIRES LIVE MANAGEMENT 

The growth of any business from 
a one-room, one-man affair into a 
large, successful industry is always 
a gradual development and expan- 
sion over a period of many years. 


The management of any industry 
deserves most of the credit for its 
success, as the executives have the 
full responsibility of guiding their 
firm through difficult years of de- 
pression and economic upheaval. 

By following his motto of “stick, 
dig, and save,” Max Schmidt’s busi- 
ness grew and grew. Today the com- 
pany is somewhat unique in its 
versatility. Included among its prod- 
ucts are labels, cartons, advertising 
material, miniature and billboard 
posters, seed packets, and corru- 
gated boxes. 


PAPER COATING DEPARTMENT 

The plant uses its own coated 
paper, having a special department 
to handle the coating, calendering, 
and cutting of the rolls into sheets. 

The company has long been an 
advocate of the advantages of var- 
nished labels, feeling that the gloss 
adds eye appeal. The machines used 
for varnishing the paper used for 
these labels were specially built. 
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After the varnish is applied by 
the rollers on these machines, full- 
size press sheets travel on a belt 
through a drying tunnel where the 
film of varnish is dried. When they 
leave the hot tunnel, they are cooled 
by a blast of cold air before they 
reach the delivery end. 

The machines varnish the sheets 
at the rate of about 3,000 every 
hour, the journey from end to end 
requiring thirty seconds. 

The corrugated-box department, 
which was originally set up to sup- 
ply the company’s need 
for boxes, has expanded 
into a thriving customer 
business. 

It’s a far cry from the 
times when “Mr. Max” 
mixed a small batch of 
ink on a slab to the pres- 
ent modern ink factory 
where six ink mills grind 
the dry colors into fin- 
ished inks. 


RESEARCH BUILDS NAME 

The company has al- 
ways strived to maintain 
its reputation for good 
quality work, and its suc- 
cess along those lines is 
largely due to the plant 
supervision of its fore- 
men and to the research 
carried on in its chemi- 
cal laboratory. 

The fine laboratory not 
only does research work 
in an effort to improve 
processes and to develop 
better materials but it is 
also constantly making 
routine tests on the pa- 
per, ink, and the other 
materials used in the 
company’s products. The 
checking of samples of 
each lot of paper received from 
the mill and of each dry color ship- 
ment received, as well as other ma- 
terials, has saved the company con- 
siderable expense, as well as insur- 
ing quality work and maintaining 
production schedules. 


ELIMINATE LOST TIME 

For example, the tests made on a 
particular shipment of paper might 
show certain undesirable character- 
istics. Perhaps an additional twenty- 
four hours of seasoning would rec- 
tify the trouble. By knowing this in 
advance, much time and expense 
can be saved. 
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There is a miniature ink mill in 
the laboratory for experimenting 
with ink mixtures to find the cor- 
rect formula and consistency for the 
grade of paper to be used. 

There is also an instrument called 
a Fadeometer which tests the per- 
manency of the colors—particularly 
those used in window advertising 
where constant sunshine is liable to 
cause the colors to fade. 

These and many other tests have 
proved that the laboratory is the 
largest single factor responsible for 


Max Schmidt began his career in the graphic arts in a little room, making 
cuts by the zincograph process for the use of newspapers in San Francisco 


the maintenance of extra quality 
and standardization of the com- 
pany’s products. 

An interesting activity made pos- 
sible by this highly developed test- 
ing technique is the service that the 
laboratory performs for company 
customers. This service includes aid 
in proper use and handling of labels 
and cartons, and in the develop- 
ment of new and unusual products 
of special materials and handling 
methods. 

Also as part of this service, pack- 
aging tests are carried out by the 
laboratory on materials supplied by 


the customer. Such tests are con- 
tinued until a package is developed 
which will be suitable in all respects 
for proper handling of the product. 
Aside from testing, development 
of substitute materials is part of 
the laboratory work. This work is 
especially important and necessary 
since the war has caused many 
materials formerly used in the plant 
to be curtailed or entirely unavail- 
able for use at the present time. 
The company also has its own com- 
plete offset plate-graining division 
where skilled operators 
in charge of four grain- 
ing machines can control 
the type and depth of 
the grain according to 
the amount and kind of 
materials and the speed 
of the machines. 


CAPACITY IS LARGE 

There are also three 
modern photo-compos- 
ing machines and a large 
projector with which it is 
possible to reproduce bill- 
board size posters with 
lifelike qualities for the 
many customers. 

During his first year in 
business for himself Mr. 
Schmidt had no payroli 
—there was nobody to 
pay but himself. His first 
employe was an errand 
boy, and as the business 
grew, he began to need 
skilled help. In the year 
1874 his entire payroll 
amounted to $4,160.50. 
Ten years later it had 
amounted to $26,245, and 
in 1942 the payroll was 
over $1,000,000 with more 
than 500 employes at the 
start of the year. In ad- 
dition, dividends have been uninter- 
ruptedly paid to the stockholders 
during depression as well as pros- 
perous years. 


A VERSATILE PLANT 

Today, the visitor who inspects 
the Schmidt Lithograph Company’s 
home offices and plant for the first 
time is astonished by many things 
—its magnitude, its cleanliness, the 
number of its departments, and the 
scope of its activities, the cheerful- 
ness of its employes; a very evident 
determination on the part of every- 
one to do his part toward making 
good 100 per cent. 
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“SOMEBODY HAS BEEN 
READING MY PAPER’ 


said the Great Big Bear in his great, rough, graff voice 


“SOMEBODY HAS BEEN 
READING MY PAPER’ 


said the Middle-Sized Bear in his 
middle-sized voice 


Application of a few simple rules to 
the design of an advertisement often 
adds sales value to the message and 


“SOMEBODY HAS BEEN 
READING MY PAPER” 


said the Little, Small, Wee Bear 


increases its eye appeal to the reader 
in his little, small, wee voice 


TYPOGRAPH “AND WE KNOW JUST HOW MUCH” 


RIGHT NOW, there are a great many National Advertising” figure for women readers of THE 
Goldilocks and their mothers and fathers BOSTON GLOBE than for women readers of any of the 
= = whose living interest and curiosity in the other newspaper studied —5 per cent higher Asst that of 

io @ S\\* world at war and at home are causing the other Boston paper covered by the survey? 
3 sates co) tomes Denon oun rete CRN SCP Are you interested, for instance, in the fact that L. M. 
(¢ before. BUT. exartly how well read are Ctark, Inc. found a higher “Observation per 100 Lines of 


these newspapers? And, which paper- 
? Retail Advertising” figure for women readers of THE 
aie ene rete Wee Creeeh, Soe BOSTON GLOBE than for women readers of any of the 


he answers, once found, make the 
ns edia selection job as simple as other newspapers studied —18 per cent higher than that 


THE selection of the Boston Globe advertisement 
for the typographic clinic this month was influenced 
by its lack of display value and its flat appearance. 
Violations of several rules which should have been 
followed contributed to this lack of eye appeal. 

The redesign of the ad is not offered as the only 
method of correcting these faults, but rather to illus- 
trate simple rules which should guide the typog- 
rapher in providing maximum readability for the 
printed word. 

The four display phrases in the original ad which 
appear in all capital letters do not invite the reader. 
The lines have been placed too close together. A good 
rule for spacing lines of caps is the allowance of as 
much white space between the lines as appears be- 
tween the words set in caps. The headline, repeated 
three times to indicate the remarks of the three bears, 
tends to give the ad too much display. To overcome 
these faults, the headlines have been set in lower- 
case. More contrast in size has been used to indicate 
the middle-sized voice and the small, wee voice. 

The text matter, set in an eight-point type, is too 
small for easy reading. The nineteen-pica measure is 
a trifle too long for the normal eye span. In the re- 
design, a ten-point type face was selected and the 
line length reduced to sixteen picas. 

The lack of organization in the design of the 
original has been overcome by grouping the material 
into four units—the display panel which is set apart 
from the balance of the material by the heavy rule, 
the text panel, the signature panel, and the slogan. 
This simplification of the material tends to lead the 
reader’s eye through the ad and should he catch only 
the display lines, he immediately grasps the sales 
story—Glenn M. Pagett 


ABC, 
For obvi at your advertising story will $e better 
cand in the ps pier newspaper, 


As publishers of a newspaper, we tell an advertiser 
how many men and women read that newspaper. And we below. 
tell the advertiser where those men and women live, how 
much rent they pay, how many oil burners, electric re- 
frigerators and automobiles they own. But isn’t it just as 


America’s ! 
Research of 1, M. Clark, Inc,” we'd be glad to send you 
one. May w 


of the other Boston newspaper covered by the survey? 

If you'd like to know more about these Clark Studies, 
phone or write the office nearest you among those listed 
And, if you haven't seen a copy of “Confessions of 


Most Exasperating Newspaper — According to the 


important — if not more important — for that advertiser to 
know how well read our newspaper is? 
If that is important — and we think it is — we've got a ins’ ne nn n Pp 


story to tell, For L. M. Clark, Ine.— the people who make 
a business of studying and analyzing newspaper readership 
acros s the country ~ und THE BOSTON GLOBE to be the 
most tho roughly read standard-size newspaper of 23 surveyed 
in Il major Am markets (2 papers in Boston, 21 
others in 10 other In faet, the Clark surveys — made 
between January d June 1942—found THE BOS. 
TON GLOBE first in ton and first in the Nation, in 
“Reader Tr: “and in “Reader Observation per 100 Lines 
of Advertising.” 


ow interested, for instance, in the fact that L. M. 
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“Somebody has been 
reading my paper... 


said the Great Big Bear in his great, rough, gruff voice 
So 

y “Somebody has been 
reading my paper” 


said the Middle-Sized Bear 
. in his middle-sized voice 


“Somebody ha: 
been reading 
my paper” 
said the Little, Small, 
Wee Bear in his little, 
small, wee voice 


know just how much” 








Che Boston Globe 


MORNING +: EVENING » SUNDAY 


JOHN B. WOODWARD, INC.— 110 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y., Ashlond 4.2770; 

Russ Building, San Francisco, California, Exbrook 2164; Park Central Building, Los Angeles, 

Colifornia, Von Dike 3782 + OSBORN, SCOLARO, MEEKER & CO.— 36 North Michigon 

Avenue, Chicago, illinois, State 4107; General Motors Building, Detroit, Mich., Trinity 2-7810 
C. A. COUR — Globe-Democrat Building, St, Lovis, Missouri, Garfield 1212 
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mothers and fathers whose liv- 
ing interest and curiosity in the world at war 
and at home are causing them to read news- 
papers more than ever before. But, exactly 
how well read are these newspapers? And, 
which papers are read more than others? 
Those are important questions. The answers, 
once found, make the advertising man’s me- 
dia selection job as simple as A BC. For it 
is obvious that your advertising story will be 
better read in the best read newspaper. 

As publishers of a newspaper, we tell an 
advertiser how many men and women read 
that newspaper. And we tell the advertiser 
where those men and women live, how much 
rent they pay, how many oil burners, electric 
refrigerators and automobiles they own. But 
isn’t it just as important —if not more impor- 
tant—for that advertiser to know how well 
read our newspaper is? 

If that is important—and we think it is— 
we've got a story to tell. For L. M. Clark, 
Inc.—the people who make a business of 
studying and analyzing newspaper reader- 
ship across the country—found THe Boston 
Guose to be the most thoroughly read stand- 
ard-size newspaper of 23 surveyed in 11 major 
American markets (2 papers in Boston, 21 
others in 10 other cities). In fact the Clark 
surveys—made between January 1939 and 
June 1942—found Tue Boston Giose first 
in Boston and first in the Nation, in “Reader 
Traffic” and in “Reader Observation per 100 
Lines of Advertising.” 

Are you interested, for instance, in the fact 
that L. M. Clark, Inc. found a higher “Ob- 
servation per 100 Lines of National Advertis- 
ing” figure for women readers of Tue Boston 
Grose than for women readers of any of the 
other newspapers studied—5 per cent higher 
than that of the other Boston paper covered 
by the survey? 

Are you interested, for instance, in the fact 
that L. M. Clark, Inc. found a higher “Ob- 
servation per 100 Lines of Retail Advertising” 
figure for women readers of Tue Boston 
Grose than for women readers of any of the 
other newspapers studied— 18 per cent higher 
than that of the other Boston newspaper 
covered by the survey? 

if you'd like to know more about these 
Clark Studies, phone or write the office near- 
est you among those listed below. And, if you 
haven't seen a copy of “Confessions of Amer- 
ica’s Most Exasperating Newspaper — Accord- 
ing to the Research of L. M. Clark, Inc.,” we'd 
be glad to send you one. May we? 


Your Advertising Story will be BETTER READ <x He BEST READ Wemspaper 






















Trade Papers a Must in Business 


Purchaser of printed matter for business office must know some- 


thing about the problems a printer faces e by Edward N ° Teall 


© BUSINESS MEN have a trained 
sense of values. They know what’s 
good, and why. When they tender 
an unsolicited testimonial, you can 
be quite sure it’s sincere, and hon- 
estly measured. That is why (if I 
may for the moment borrow the 
Chief’s prerogative of the editorial 
“we”) I shall say we are made happy 
by receipt of a letter from a gentle- 
man in Michigan, which opens with 
this pleasing sentence: “Proofroom 
is a must in my office.” 

This new-found friend, introduc- 
ing himself, says: “I happen to be 
charged with supervision of a large 
part of the printed material issued 
by this company.” It is a large com- 
pany, and an old one. No doubt it 
has a good deal of printing to be 
done, and evidently it likes its print- 
ing done to suit the company’s own 
taste. Whether it has a company 
plant or buys its printing I do not 
know; what interests me is that it 
has an officer in charge of the work, 
and that he knows and appreci- 
ates the usefulness of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. 

The letter was written last spring, 
and somehow got sidetracked. I still 
use the burning of my home as an 
excuse for my own delinquencies; 
the “alibi” is beginning to show 
wear, it’s slightly frayed, but I drag 
it out now and then—and get by, 
perhaps better than I deserve. But 
it is true that it takes a long, long 
time to get straightened out after a 
fire, and I’m still missing papers I 
was sure I had, and turning up 
others about which I had forgotten. 
So— 

Because it has value far beyond 
even its usefulness to me as con- 
ductor of Proofroom, let me run 
through this interesting letter with 
you folks. And that reminds me: the 
writer speaks of that word “folks.” 
(Perhaps there was some reference 
to it in the February issue, which 
was before him as he wrote.) Speak- 
ing of the dictionaries and common 
usage, the man in Michigan says: 
“Take the word ‘folks.’ A few years 
back there was no such word as 
‘folks.’ But folks decided differently, 
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and so ‘folks’ is a good word today. 
If not today, at least tomorrow.” 

Or, I might say, when the next 
editions of the dictionaries come 
along. At that, the later ones give it 
recognition, though they do label it 
as informal or colloquial. I think 
the Colonials and the Ragged Regi- 
mentals used it, with no misgivings. 
I am sure the word is used, comfort- 
ably, in many thousands of Ameri- 
can homes—and schools. In a word, 
this is a good word—a folksy word, 
a word the folks use. 

From the lexicographer’s stand- 
point, “people” itself is not so hot, 
as a plural. In speaking of individ- 
uals, collectively, I understand “per- 
sons” is the preferred word. You 
speak of a “people,” and the plural » 
is “peoples.” But which one of us, 
from clodhopper to college presi- 
dent, hesitates to say “Many people 
were present at the commencement 
exercises,” or “The bus was full of 
people”? In fact, I’ll lay dollars to 
doughnuts that to about 130 million 
out of 135 million Yanks “peoples” 
looks as “funny” as “a crowd of 
mens” would look. And that’s quite 
“funny.” 

Some other words with soft back- 
bone are “contact,” used as a verb; 
“data” as a singular; “strata” used 


in the same way; and perhaps even 
“proven” for “proved.” 

Our Michigan friend, pursuing his 
subject, after observing that Eng- 
lish is dynamic, not static (a fact 
which Proofroom has noted to the 
point almost of weariness) , remarks 
that “there is effort to ape other 
peoples, particularly the English.” 
(“Ape” as a verb has had only a 
measurable existence.) The Michi- 
gander (Lord love him!) remarks 
that there are Americans who want 
to write “colour,” “labour,” “fa- 
vour,” and all the likes of that. I 
myself have not met them. I believe 
there are more English folks who 
would like to drown that “u” than 
there are Americans who wish to 
resuscitate it. 

Next comes up a little matter in 
which I have a personal stake. Our 
friend says that until Conan Doyle 
came along we lived “on” a street; 
since then it’s been “in” a street. I 
myself have always said “in”: I live 
in, not on, a lane; the old New York 
Sun office was in, not on, Nassau 
Street. It’s just a matter of what 
you grow up to—what your folks 
say, what your teacher tells you is 
right, what usage your honored 
Chief preferred—much more than 
of actual right and wrong. These 
differences in usage are like your 
way of handling a fork; of using a 
combination of light or dark coat 
with dark or light breeches; of put- 
ting salt or sugar on a melon. What 
you're used to is right—even to the 
point of “I done it, but I shouldn’t 
have did it.” Ain’t it so? 
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SPEED... x 


Today the first question when purchasing 
is “How soon can you make delivery?”’ 
Speed is the essence in War Production. 


to wait for—the first is printing.’’ 


Co.’s Quality, Speed, and Service. 
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That‘s where we fit in. This business has been built on speed. We received 
our training during World War I. We operate on the assumption that 
the fellow was right who said, “There are two things a man doesn’t like 


Wm. J. Keller Co. has Speed. Its Night and Day Service has enabled 
many buyers to beat the gun. It costs no more to have Wm. J. Keller 


845 Main Street at Virginia, Buffalo, New York . .°. 
BUY WAR BONDS AND HELP WIN THE WAR 
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Next! Our friend gets personal: 

Now, we need guys like you in the 
world, need them very much. There are 
not enough of you. However, your func- 
tion is not to tell us what is correct, but 
what is safe. When, for instance, am I 
going to be able to use data with a sin- 
gular verb? We already have one good 
authority which says that data is per- 
missible in the singular, but I refuse to 
use it that way until we know it is offi- 
cially “accepted.” Or take the word con- 
tact. I dislike its use as a transitive verb 
as much as you do, but there is nothing 
we can do about it. Why has it come 
into such frequent use? Because there 
is no exact synonym for it. Isn’t that 
plenty of excuse? 

Big boy, for me it is. As Proofroom 
has said over and over again, the 
language exists for the people, not 
the people for the language. (Or 
words to that effect—as our folks 
or people have said over and over 
again, without a New Deal firing 
squad drawing a bead on them.) 

And so we come to the question of 
AUTHORITY: which is what? The 
dictionaries? The dictionaries only 
reflect usage, they do not dictate it. 
(Lexicographers are right smart 
alibiers.) “As a matter of fact, and 
you know it as well as I do, the un- 
abridged dictionary no longer tries 
to set itself up as a standard; it 
simply reports back what we are all 
doing.” In other words, there are no 
more Noah Websters, no more Wor- 
cesters. Old Sam Johnson passed on 
many, many decades ago. (They do 
say, but I’m not quite sure of it, that 
old Sam defined oats as a food for 
horses and Scotsmen.) The diction- 
ary, like the newspaper, is now de- 
void of editorial personality. It is 
simply a book that lists the words 
the people are using, with the mean- 
ings those people have given them 
as time passed. 

Let’s indulge in another quote: 

The English language is so crazy 
(what with the past of read being read, 
while that of lead is led) that so long as 
the dictionary won’t do it for us, we 
need men like you—guards, guides, or 
ushers who will keep us on the worn 
paths, within the ropes, safe from fall- 
ing over the edge until such time as the 
guard rail is moved, new fences built, 
new safety devices in working order. 
Yes, language study is an art, not a 
cold science; but, as you say, it must be 
a disciplined art. 

That, folks, is no doubt well meant 
—but not so very flattering. The 
studies of language in these pages 
have only one purpose: not to be 
dictatorial, dogmatic, or prescrip- 
tive—but only to be HELPFUL in a 
PRACTICAL, print-shop way. 


Crowell-Collier Adopts a Type 
Developed by London Times 


@ IN A BROCHURE recently printed by 
the Crowell-Collier Publishing Com- 
pany, the story of the “letter per- 
fect” type, Times New Roman, is 
told. This type was developed by the 
London Times, and is now being 
used to set Collier’s, The American 
Magazine, and Woman’s Home Com- 
panion editorial pages. 

The development of the type cov- 
ered a period of fifteen years or 
more. It was in the twenties that 
those in charge of the Lon- 
don Times became dissatis- 
fied with the physical limi- 
tations imposed upon them 
by the types then in use. 
They decided that some- 
thing must be done to de- 
velop a more readable type 
—a type that would have 
strength, beauty, readabil- 
ity, and still allow for more 
characters to a line. 

So Times executives took 
their problem to the Mono- 
type Corporation, Limited, 
the English company which 
during the last twenty years 
has produced such types as 
Baskerville, Bell, Bulmer, 
Plantin, and many others 
which were eminently read- 
able, yet had not quite the 
characteristics that were 
wanted by the Times. 

Taking as a basis the re- 
port of a committee from 
the Medical Research Coun- 
cil, which had made a seri- 
ous inquiry into the prob- 
lem of legibility in type, 
Times executives and Mono- 
type craftsmen set out to 
produce the perfect editorial type. 

Year after year they worked, dis- 
carding a letter here, and approv- 
ing a letter there. These men did 
their utmost to avoid all reference 
to typographic technicalities during 
this period, so that no set rules 
should in any way hamper their 
progress toward the standard of 
“pleasurable reading.” Eventually, 
Times New Roman was produced as 
the perfect functional type. 

To quote from the Crowell-Collier 
brochure: “Like most other great 
achievements, Times New Roman 
was a development rather than a 


single stroke of genius, and its de- 
signers did the job up brown. They 
evolved a letter which sits deeper 
on its body, sets narrower in a line, 
masses agreeably in area, prints 
black and full in all sizes and on all 
papers. Serifs have been preserved, 
but are not exaggerated. Structural 
lines are stronger, but conjunctions 
have been left light to give the con- 
trast necessary for rapid recogni- 
tion. The letters mesh well, but each 


Cover of brochure produced by Crowell-Collier Publishing 
Company, 1012 by 13'/2 inches, printed light green and black 


has its channel of space, making 
possible rapid reception by the eye. 

“Times New Roman is unique in 
the field of letter design. It began 
as a reading type, and the nine- 
point was the first size made. The 
exhaustive research preceding its 
design was aimed at capturing those 
qualities which make for greater 
reading enjoyment. It differs from 
every other type in the world. Over 
5,000 test matrices were rejected be- 
fore authorities pronounced it let- 
ter perfect! 

“The large lower-case ‘a’ on the 
following page illustrates the chief 








structural differences which give the 
type remarkable legibility-for-size. 
“The main stems and curves of 
the letters are thicker, they carry 
more ink; there is sufficient con- 
trast between the thicks and thins; 
the junctions of the strokes have 
been refined, the serifs simplified. 
“Times New Roman initiates an 
entirely new principle of weight 
distribution. Weight is added where 
the slowing up of eye action usually 
occurs—in curves and hairlines of 
the lower-case letters. Curves are 
weighted at an angle, top right and 
bottom left, resulting in a cleaner 
print and increased reading speed. 
“The ‘x’ height of lower-case let- 
ters has been increased, making ev- 
ery size the optical equivalent of the 
next larger size of most other types. 





Enlarged Times New Roman ‘‘a,"' arrows indi- 
cating points where letter was strengthened and 
refined to make it more legible—"‘letter perfect"’ 





as ‘modernized old-face’—coming as 
it does 400 years after the ‘oldstyle’ 
Garamond, and 200 years after so- 
called ‘modern’ Bodoni.” 

As a companion face to the new 
roman, a strong, characterful italic 
was developed, one which looks as 
though it really belongs to the ro- 
man, and a full, black Times Bold 
was provided. 

Some three or four years ago, 
Crowell-Collier editors and art di- 
rectors, working with Typographer 
David Silve, began a series of inde- 
pendent experiments in a quest for 
a type of greater legibility. 

Among those experiments was a 
double-page spread in the Decem- 
ber, 1941, issue of Woman’s Home 
Companion, set in the eleven-point 
Times New Roman on a thirteen- 














Times New Roman 








Garamond 


Times New Roman 














“Because of an almost impercep- 
tible condensation, Times New Ro- 
man is the most compact normal 
reading type, as well as the most 
legible. 

“In the development of Times 
New Roman, the original function 
of the serif—prevention of irradia- 
tion—was rediscovered and put to 
work. Ornamental serifs serving no 
useful purpose have been removed or 
simplified. The essential serifs are 
streamlined and otherwise rendered 
more efficient according to present- 
day optical standards.” 

The brochure reproduces greatly 
enlarged alphabets of Bodoni, Gara- 
mond, and Times New Roman, and 
says: “With its angled serifs closely 
connected with the main strokes, 
Times New Roman may be classified 
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In THE MID-TWENTIES, THE 
publisher and editors of The Times 
became by degrees acutely dissatisfied 
with the physical lineaments of their 
newspaper. The production managers 
of The Times, too, in common with 
their business brethren everywhere, 
were not insensible to the advantages 
of compressing the greatest possible 
number of letters and words in the 
space available. And editors, no mat- 
ter how lavish they may be with lead 
on the front page, will invariably sac- 


Showing full character count of eleven-point size 


At left: Comparison between the Bodoni and the Times New Roman 
"'b'' shows simplification of the top serif and elimination of the 
unnecessary bottom serif, as well as additional strength of hair- 
lines and weighting of the curves at top right and bottom left. 
Above: Comparison between Times New Roman and Garamond ‘‘e"’ 
shows the lowered cross-bar, angle-weighting of the curves, and 
a more equitable distribution of the inner space, improving legibility 


point body by The Merrymount 
Press of Boston. 

The Crowell-Collier men liked the 
way this type worked. Smaller sizes 
of the type, printed on all kinds and 
qualities of paper, by letterpress, 
offset, and various gravure proc- 
esses, revealed the same unvarying 
uniformity in printing and legibil- 
ity. So thoroughly did the new type 
fulfil every requirement that orders 
were placed for its importation. 

Mats were provided for the mono- 
type equipment, and the August, 
1942, issue of Woman’s Home Com- 
panion was set in Times New Roman 
throughout. The American Maga- 
zine was added to the list of users 
in October, and linotype mats were 
cut so that Collier’s could begin to 
use the type in December. 
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IF YOU SEND A STAMPED ENVELOPE. THESE QUERIES WILL BE KEPT CONFIDENTIAL IF YOU SO DESIRE @ By Eugene St. John 


bm 


PADDING GLUE 

What kind of padding cement should 
be used and how should it be applied if 
you want to pad forms in sets and have 
the sets remain intact when torn from 
the pad. A set consists of three bond 
sheets on top of 110-lb. index. When the 
complete set is torn off of the pad, we 
desire that the sheets stick together, 
rather than have the padding compound 
tear off from the sheets and remain on 
the pad. Is there some special method 
or kind of compound to use to get this 
desired result? 

We are sending you the names of 
suppliers of flexible padding com- 
position which can be applied with 
a brush. Satisfactory padding de- 
pends on first cutting the sheets 
truly rectangular so that after a 
thorough jogging up all of the edge 
of each sheet to be gummed may 
receive equal gumming from the 
brush. 

After a very careful jogging, the 
lifts are aligned one on top of the 
other in a pile, which should be 
truly rectangular and next a heavy 
weight, like a slab of metal, is laid 
on top of the front edge of the pile. 
The slab should be as long as the 
pile is wide and the longer dimen- 
sion of the slab should parallel the 
edge of the pile to be padded. 

The glue is melted in a double 
boiler and applied as soon as it has 
melted. After it has cooled off, you 
may place your hand under the 
sheet of index which is the base of 
the top set and with a peeling mo- 
tion remove the entire top set from 
the pile and so on. 


RUBBER PLATES AND LINOLEUM 


We would appreciate information as 
to source of rubber and linoleum blocks 
for hand cutting, to be printed on platen 
presses. 


You may obtain battleship lino- 
leum from department and other 
stores stocking this floor covering. 
We are sending you the names of 
the suppliers of rubber for cutting 
plates. Both the linoleum and the 
rubber must be mounted type high 
and level for printing, a condition 
often overlooked by linoleum block 
cutters. 


BEST PROCESS FOR POSTERS 

For the printing of posters, sizes up 
to 19 by 24 inches, in quantities of any- 
where from 500 to 3,000 copies of each, 
in two, three, or four colors, which 
means of production would be prefer- 
able, letterpress (with electros) or off- 
set, when the special considerations are 
economy, ease of production, and effec- 
tiveness of result? 

Depending on various considera- 
tions the choice lies between letter- 
press from rubber plates or offset. 
We are sending you the names of 
dependable suppliers in both fields 
who will be pleased to send you re- 
liable information in detail based 
on specifications you may supply. 






Joe had just gotten 
out of college, and 
considered himself 
lucky at getting a 
job on the local 
staff of anewspaper 
so quickly. He lis- 
tened intently to 
the city editor’s in- 
structions: 

“Never write anything as a fact un- 
less you are absolutely sure about it, 
or you'll get the paper in wrong. If 
you’re not sure of an item being a fact, 
use the words ‘alleged,’ ‘reputed,’ 
‘claimed,’ ‘rumored,’ or ‘it was said.’ ” 

Joe kept repeating this instruction 
in his mind as he went forth on his 
first assignment, and this is the first 
thing he turned in: 

“It is rumored that a party was 
given yesterday by a number of 
reputed ladies. Mrs. Smith, it was 
said, was hostess, and the guests, it is 
alleged, with the exception of Mrs. 
Jones, who says she is fresh from 
Wheeling, were all local people. Mrs. 
Smith claims to be the wife of Joe 
Smith, rumored to be the president of 
an alleged bank.””—Rays of Sunshine 
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Wall Street Journal offers this dash of season- 
ing in Pepper and Salt column on editorial page 





DAMP BASEMENT PRINT SHOP 

Our print shop that is located in a 
very damp basement is giving us con- 
siderable trouble. We have several hun- 
dred galleys that get rusty. Some hold 
forms not often used and others contain 
forms frequently used and all galleys 
get rust on them, in fact all over both 
sides. We use pressed steel single-wall 
galleys and same are supposed to be 
rustproof. 

Do you know of any quick way to 
clean them and know of anything to 
put on them to keep the rust off? We 
used to clean them with steel wool and 
gasoline and then cover them with a 
thin coat of oil. We now clean them 
on a rag buffer, using buffing compound. 

After buffing you might lacquer 
the galleys all over including the 
edges. However, unless you can ven- 
tilate the basement well you might 
consider moving the print shop to 
a drier location the best solution. 
The dampness increases during the 
night unless thorough ventilation is 
continued between working shifts. 
It is axiomatic that the night air is 
heavier with moisture and without 
some sort of air conditioning system 
it would be difficult to lighten the 
air of a damp basement during the 
night. For many other reasons that 
may occur to you in a minute’s con- 
centration on the subject, a damp 
basement is one of the very worst 
locations for a print shop, so our 
best advice would be to move. 


DECKLE-EDGING PHOTO MOUNTS 


Can you give us information how the 
enclosed deckle-edging is done? This is 
for professional photographers’ folders. 
Would also like to know where to ob- 
tain heavy stock like this. 


Your paper dealer can give you 
the best source of supply for photo 
mounts and folders, a special line. 
We are sending you a list of several 
suppliers of the universally used 
power deckle-edging machine which 
you will need if you are going into 
this work on a large scale. 

The photo finishing concerns use 
a foot-power appliance which em- 
bosses a single photo print with a 
panel border and in the same op- 
eration deckle-edges the sheet. This 
constitutes the “panel art border” 
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in albums supplied to kodak en- 
thusiasts by the chain drug stores 
through which you may learn the 
source of supply. 


GHOST STREAKS IN INKING 

Enclosing herewith several marked 
sheets which we have recently run. As 
you will notice, we have marked some 
streaks which have appeared on this 
job. We originally put this on a job 
cylinder press, using new rollers, new 
electrotypes, and a good grade of ink. 

We originally dipped the form in and 
when the streaks still appeared we 
turned our form around, swapped elec- 
trotypes, and in fact did everything pos- 
sible to eliminate them. As they still 
appeared, we took the form from the 
job cylinder and started running it on a 
cylinder press, using new rollers, but, as 
you can see, we still have the streaks. 
Any information regarding this will be 
greatly appreciated. 

These ghosting streaks are a very 
common and a vexatious problem. 
Let’s be realistic in our approach 
to the solution. We have eight plates 
in four rows of two plates each. The 
streaks show in the six units of the 
first, second, and fourth rows from 
the grippers but do not show in the 
two units of the third row from the 
grippers. Each unit consists of an 
inch wide solid plate, 9% inches 
long, the latter dimension parallel 
to the cylinder, and two rules one 
pica wide abutting on the larger 
plate at a right angle. 

The difficulty is that the rollers 
after inking the narrower plates are 
ghosting their outlines on the wider 
plates. 

Such a fault in the inking may be 
due to unsuitable ink for the paper, 
rollers in poor condition, that is, 
not tacky, resilient, and round, roll- 
ers not properly set, in relation to 
both form and vibrators, form too 
large for inking system of the press, 
form not truly level and type high. 

Since the two units constituting 
the third row back from the grip- 
pers do not show the streaks, it is 
apparent that we may eliminate all 
of the possible causes except the 
last and conclude that the two units 
of the third row are level and type 
high while the six units of the other 
three rows are not. 

The corrective is to test the plates 
for height and levelness on a mod- 
ern precision plate height gage and 
then make them level on a block 
leveler and finally type high with 
underlay if needed. 

Other ways around, to make ink- 
ing easier, are first, to feed the 
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Answers to the following list of 
questions have appeared in the 
pagesof THE INLAND PRINTERand 
other sources of information to 
printers at various times. How re- 
tentive is your memory? How many 
of these questions can you answer 
without turning to the answers on 


page 67 of this issue? 
= 


~ 











By R. Randolph Karch 


1. What two letterpress oper- 
ations are now commonly used 
to apply occupational therapy 
practices to convalescents in the 
armed forces hospitals? 

2. Name the three methods 
used to display certain elements 
in typography. 

3. The device by which the 
pulp is cleaned in papermaking 
is called the: 

a. Digester. 

b. Riffler. 

c. Beater. 

d. Refining engine. 

4. What is the name of the 
self-styled “construction typog- 
rapher” who specializes in the 
restyling of newspapers, among 
which were the Chicago Sun 
and the Brooklyn Eagle? 

5. What chief advantages has 
the deep-etch process in litho- 
graphic platemaking over the 
albumin type? 

6. How wide would you set a 
four-column newspaper ad that 
still has six-point column rules? 
How wide for a newspaper with 
four-point column rules? 

7. The teletypesetter attach- 
ment for slug machines is oper- 
ated by a paper ribbon similar 
to the principle of the mono- 
type. True or false? 

8. If a pound of black book 
ink will cover 100 square inches 
on 1,000 sheets of paper, how 
many square inches would red 
ink cover on the same job? 

9. Who was the originator of 
lithography? 

10. What device makes the 
one-shot color camera possible? 

11. A deckle edge on paper 
can only be made on the paper- 
making machine. True or false? 
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present side-guide edge of sheet to 
the grippers and second, to reverse 
endwise one of each row of plates 
in the present set up, which would 
diminish the ghosting tendency by 
50 per cent. 


PREMAKEREADY IN THE SMALL SHOP 
Can premakeready help the small- 
size shop (that is, the shop with one 
25 by 38, one or two ponies, several job 
cylinder presses and platen presses) ? 

The advantages of premakeready 
include not only preparation of the 
form, especially plate forms, so that 
makeready is easier and quicker, 
but, what is even more economical, 
lineup and register which otherwise 
would hold the press at a standstill. 

Close registering is easier and bet- 
ter done by one expert at it before 
the form reaches the bed of the 
production press and obviously that 
is the time to do the registering 
rather than keep the press stand- 
ing during that operation. 

In a few words, it is more eco- 
nomical to have an expert line up 
and register forms for a number of 
pressmen so that they may spend 
their time on presswork than to 
leave this exacting work of the ex- 
pert to the pressmen and keep them 
from their own work. Few press- 
rooms have the equipment for close 
registration at hand and few press- 
men are skilful at it because it re- 
quires composing-room training and 
practice. 

The necessary equipment may be 
installed in the premakeready de- 
partment if it is separate from the 
composing room. A man with com- 
posing-room and stonework expe- 
rience may do the lining up and 
registering and another man with 
pressroom training may see that all 
units of the form are in condition 
to go to press so that minimum 
makeready will be required to start 
the production press rolling. 

In the print shop of today, where 
so many forms contain no type at 
all except in slugs, a saw-trimmer is 
absolutely necessary either in the 
premakeready department or very 
close by in the composing room. 

One of the first moves in a new 
premakeready department should 
be to junk the old style quoins and 
install one of several brands of 
straight-thrust quoins, with which 
lining up and registering is much 
easier and quicker. These quoins 
come in various convenient lengths 
which should be utilized. 
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ROLLER STREAKS 

We want to ask about the enclosed 
piece of work printed on a job cylinder 
press from zinc plates mounted on a 
wood block with a thin coat of blue on 
the zinc. We want to know what causes 
the streaks on the page with color. The 
blue wears off the plate in streaks all 
across the plate but they are apparent 
only in the printed picture on the right- 
hand side. Can you tell us why and how 
to remedy it? We think these streaks 
are probably due to the rollers not being 
perfectly round. We use composition 
rollers which may not be quite round. 
What do you think of synthetic rollers 
for this type of press? 

From the fact that the streaks do 
not appear on the plate on the re- 
verse side of the sheet it appears 
that the rollers would have to have 
gone out of round sometime between 
the printing of the first and second 
sides, which is possible, of course, 
but not probable. Also rollers would 
have to be very hard to wear the 
blue off of the zinc. 

The trouble is localized in the only 
plate showing the sireaks appar- 
ently, so we scan the plate with the 
aid of a magnifier and discover that 


it is not level and type high but 
over type high where the streaks 
show, as indicated by the tails on 
the halftone dots pointing toward 
the gripper edge of the sheet. The 
over type high portion of the plate 
causes a slippage between plate and 
drawsheet on impression with con- 
sequent streaks in the print and 
wear of enamel on zinc. 

The modern plate height gage and 
block leveler are useful in eliminat- 
ing this trouble. We are sending you 
name of supplier. 


FORMICA 

Recently we noticed an inquiry in 
THE INLAND PRINTER for a phenol-resin 
ink to print on formica. Is formica a 
new plastic? 

Not exactly new. It is a trade 
name, just as bakelite is, for one 
form of phenolic resin plastic, of 
which there are a number. Formica 
was originally produced as an insu- 
lating plastic, but recently has been 
used for name plates, for which pur- 
pose it is preferred to aluminum 
and zinc. 








Is this the town 
where the Laramie 
Boomerang is published? 
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= Publisher | 
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"In the Days That Wuz''—Bill Nye, The Printer-Publisher 


Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist 


PITTED MACHINE-CAST SLUGS 

Enclosed is a sheet of enamel on 
which we print a number of forms. 
Please examine it and note that the 
letters in some of the words do not 
entirely print. I have come to the con- 
clusion that the fault lies in the slug- 
casting machine. If this is the case, can 
you give us some advice as to how to 
overcome this difficulty. Perhaps there 
is a certain adjustment to be made on 
the machine to overcome this trouble. 

We have had a machinist check our 
machine for this trouble but he appar- 
ently is in a fog as to the cause. The 
matrices are in fair shape and I don’t 
feel that they are causing the damage. 
The machine started this once before 
and the machinist was able to overcome 
the fault but he still doesn’t know just 
what he did to do so. 

The metal must be maintained at 
a certain standard and not allowed 
to run down. The temperature of 
the metal must be correct for cast- 
ing. If metal is too hot, bottoms of 
slugs will be honeycombed; if it is 
too cold, the face of the letters will 
print pitted or broken. 

It may be necessary to open the 
vents in the mouthpiece to permit 
a free flow of metal so that it is 
not chilled before the cast, espe- 
cially when changing from narrow 
measure and small type to a wide 
measure and large type. 

None of these correctives can 
overcome faulty mats and some of 
these seem to need replacement. 


GLOSS SURFACING PRINTED SHEETS 


Would you kindly inform me how to 
cover printed matter with Cellophane 
or how to apply a gloss surface to any 
kind of printed matter? 


It is not practicable to apply cel- 
lulose lacquer in the print shop. 
Better to send the printed sheets to 
a finishing concern in your city for 
cellulose lacquering or spirit var- 
nishing as preferred for occasional 
jobs. 

You may overprint varnish on the 
press with special varnish for the 
purpose from the inkmaker. If you 
merely want to varnish a few sheets, 
wash the platen press up clean and 
run on some overprint varnish. On 
a clamshell type platen press, lay 
the sheet on the ink plate and run 
the rollers slowly over it; on the 
rolling-sliding type of platen feed 
the sheet into the distributing roll- 
ers with press running slowly and 
withdraw the varnished sheet by 
hand. If you want to varnish just 
one side, feed a waste sheet in 
aligned on all four edges with the 
good sheet. 
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Gwe Bond Selling Responsibilities Double! 


increased Pay Roll percentages are the best warranty of sufh- 
cient post war purchasing power to keep the nation’s plants 
(and yours) busy. 


Starting September 9th, your Government will conduct the 
greatest drive for dollars from individuals in the history of the 


world—the 3rd War Loan. 


This money, to finance the invasion phase of the war, must 
come in large part from individuals on payrolls. 


Right here’s where YOUR bond selling responsibilities 
DOUBLE! 


For this extra money must be raised in addition to keeping the 
already established Pay Roll Allotment Plan steadily climbing. 
At the same time, every individual on Pay Roll Allotment 
must be urged to dig deep into his pocket to buy extra bonds, 
in order to play his full part in the 3rd War Loan. 


Your now doubled d-ities call for these two steps: 
1. If you are in charge of your Pay Roll Plan, check up on 


it at once—or see that whoever is in charge, does so. See 
that it is hitting on all cylinders—and keep it climbing! Sharply 


2. In the 3rd War Loan, every individual on the Pay Roll 
Plan will be asked to put an extra two weeks salary into War 
Bonds—over and above his regular allotment. Appoint your- 
self as one of the salesmen—and see that this sales force has 
every opportunity to do a real selling job. The sale of these 
extra bonds cuts the inflationary gap and builds added post- 
war purchasing power. 


Financing this war is a tremendous task—but 130,000,000 
Americans are going to see it through 100%! This is their own 
best individual opportunity to share in winning the war. The 
more frequently and more intelligently this sales story is told, 
the better the average citizen can be made to understand the 
wisdom of turning every available loose dollar into the finest 
and safest investment in the world—United States War Bonds. 


BACK THE ATTACK q With War Bonds! 
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QUESTIONS AND COMMENTS PERTAINING TO PROOFREADING ; he j nacfnoom 


. 


ARE SOLICITED AND WILL BE ANSWERED IN THIS DEPARTMENT. REPLIES BY MAIL CANNOT BE MADE 


THE LATE SOANDSO 

A newspaper columnist here in Chi- 
cago pondered on the length of time 
after a man’s death he remains “the 
late Soandso.” Have you any rule on 
this point, or does it depend on the 
likelihood of readers remembering that 
the man is dead?—I Illinois. 

It’s a matter of common sense 
and prevalent usage rather than of 
rule. The “big” Webster tells us to 
regard the word as meaning “not 
long ago, but not now”; that is, in 
one word, recent. You would not 
speak of “the late Julius Caesar,” or 
“the late William Shakespeare.” It 
would not be dissonant to say “the 
late Woodrow Wilson,” or even per- 
haps “the late Theodore Roosevelt,” 
but it sure would be silly to write 
“the late Abraham Lincoln.” 

In other words, rightness or fit- 
ness of the expression varies in va- 
rious situations, and good judgment 
is the only guide and arbiter. One 
Webster example is “the late ad- 
ministration.” Here the reasonable 
interpretation is “the most recent 
administration,” the last one that 
went out of office. 


WHICH? 

Which is better in this sentence, “by” 
or “of”: “Such and such action was 
taken on motion — Member Soandso?” 
—Illinois. 

Both are correct, but I think “by” 
is preferable and more commonly 
used. The motion is Soandso’s, 
therefore of him (speaking in terms 
of strict grammar). The motion is 
made by Soandso, and “on motion 
by” seems to run through the mind 
with less friction. 


AGAIN, COMPOUNDING 


Is not “long distance runner” correct? 
—Rhode Island. 


That would depend upon context 
—and the reader’s degree of fair- 
mindedness. “Distance runner” is 
unassailable; it could not be misun- 
derstood. “Distance,” here, is my 
noun of identification (wish I could 
invent a simpler name for it). But 
when the combination gets mixed 
up with an adjective, various pos- 


sibilities begin to appear, and visible 
compounding is needed to simplify. 

A seven-foot man would be a long 
distance-runner if he ran distance 
(long-distance) races; but he might 
be a sprinter, and not a long-dis- 
tance runner at all. With the hy- 
phens in, there is no possibility of 
misunderstanding. Without them, 
you are taking chances. A long-dis- 
tance runner is one thing, and a 
long distance-runner would be 
something else again. It is common 
practice, nowadays, to hyphen com- 
pound adjectives. 
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PARDONNEZ 
A MA FRANCHISE 
DE DIRE: 


One of the things that worry me 
And make my backside ache, 
As, some foul night, I chance to be 
Deciphering a take, 
Is finding something like “two-thirds,” 
Or maybe just “one-half,” 
Which should be written as two words, 
Like “two bulls” or “one calf”; 
Or, mayhap as I gallop through 
Some juicy bit of news 
That’s written by some person who 
Knows English rules and whose 
Typewriter seems to know its stuff— 
The margin doesn’t bleed; 
Each letter stands out clear enough 
For anyone to read— 
I run across the word “week-end” 
(Ye gods—would Webster groan!) 
Which makes me wish that I could rend 
The writer bone from bone. 
If Webster’s* right, we’d write: “Two thirds 
Of one-half verse like this 
Are written by bucolic birds 
Whose minds just click and miss”; 
And, “Week-end sprees o’er the week end 
Could lead to things much worse 
Than sprees like this that always tend 
To culminate in verse.” 
*Quod vide (Merriam). 





RE 1 SR OS 


John E. Kidd, a conscientious operator of lino- 
type machines for the Seattle Times, goes nutty 
with the heat and dashes off this dizzy little ditty 





By Edward N. Teall 











IN RE— 

In re noun of identification, I was in- 
terested to read the following in “Pleas- 
ures of Publishing” (Columbia Univer- 
sity Press): “Speaking of coal, we pub- 
lished in 1932 a book entitled THE 
LAKE CARGO COAL RATE CONTRO- 
VERSY. We challenge any other pub- 
lisher to produce a six-word title con- 
sisting of an article and five nouns.” 
The May 17 issue of “Pleasures of Pub- 
lishing” (a weekly mimeographed sheet) , 
from which this is quoted, also has a 
comment decrying the pretentious ter- 
minology used by writers in the social 
sciences.—New York.’ 

Thanks, sir, to you and the Co- 
lumbia University Press Book Com- 
ment Columns Idea Editor (to put 
together an article and EIGHT 
nouns). If any reader will send 
in a snappier noun-of-identification 
name, I shall gladly confer upon 
him or her the degree of D. T. S., 
Doctor of Trouble Shooting. The 
idea is catching on—among our 
more intelligent readers. (No apolo- 
gies to those who reject it! Remem- 
ber, Cassandra’s worst trouble was 
her rightness. You’ll miss the water 
when the well runs dry—and Proof- 
room when ENT goes Home.) 


AXES AND AXES 

The question of plurals for the words 
taken into English from other languages 
interests me. The plural of azis is the 
same as that of ar; axes. They are pro- 
nounced differently, ar-ez, ax-eez. But 
you can’t show that in running text.— 
Indiana. 

And azis with an English plural 
would look crazy: azises. But I do 
believe it would be a good way out 
of trouble—if you have courage. I 
write apexes without hesitation. 


TABLE STYLE 

Please look at the enclosed proof of 
tables and note the use of the words 
“total” and “totals.” Would you prefer 
a uniform style? Just where is the dif- 
ference between these words when used 
in a table?—California. 

Fine! This is a working question. 
Let me see if I can give you the 
situation clearly, in words. Each ta- 
ble is in several columns. Over the 
first column stands the heading 
Years. The next two columns are 
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headed respectively Male and Fe- 
male. The third column is headed 
Total. Here Total (singular) seems 
correct, because it works for you as 
you read down the column, yearly 
total by yearly total. The three 
headings work together for each 
yearly line across the page; each 
gives you male, female, and total of 
the two for the year. 

Then under the rule indicating 
addition of the columns of figures 
we have this line: 

Totals ... 55,095 . . . 46,990 

- « » 102,085. 

Here we have aline that reads 
across the page, giving not varied 
items but three totals—and here the 
plural seems correct beyond chal- 
lenge. As we used to say (not too 
brilliantly) when I was a kid, “Cir- 
cumstances alter cases.” 

But the editor (unnoticed by the 
critical querist) slipped a cog in the 
next line: 

Average ... 3,240.9... 2,764.1 

« «68005. 

Here he reverted to the singular; 
but the same logic applies to this 
line, inevitably, as to the preceding 
line, “Totals.” 

The conclusion: The style act- 
ually used for the words “total” and 
“totals” needs no defense, but use 
of the plural form at the top of the 
third column would also be unas- 
sailable. There is a real inconsis- 
tency, however, between “totals” 
(plural) and “average” (singular) 
in the sum-up line at the bottom of 
the table. This is genuine proofroom 
stuff, and deserves study. 


WATCH THOSE PREPOSITIONS! 


On some copy I set today, the author 
had evidently found it hard to decide 
whether to say “to” or “of,” in this: “He 
says, in an introductory paragraph — 
his book...” He had written and 
crossed off two or three times. It got me 
going, too. Which is right here, “to” or 
“of” ?—Minnesota. 


Keep your head on straight, don’t 
get excited or nervy, and it’s simple 
enough. “To” hooks up with the idea 
of introduction, but the real hook- 
up, as the sentence stands, is with 
“paragraph.” It is a paragraph of 
the book—and an introductory par- 
agraph of it. If the order of words 
had been changed to read “in a par- 
agraph introductory to his book”— 
well, you see for yourself “to” is the 
preposition to use, in this new situa- 
tion. It’s a distinction based on an 
essential difference. 


all lower case—horrors! 

my typewriter went sour, it wont work 
in upper case, so everything has to be 
minus caps. i cant make quotes, apos- 
trophes, parentheses, or any of the top- 
of-the-key characters. so i get a taste 
of what some people would like to do to 
us—namely, make us write everything 
in lower case. it would be terrible, as 
you can see by this letter which i am 
writing to me. i had to write to editor 
frazier the same way. the inland printer 
wont know whats happened when it 
gets this. to me, here in new jersey, it 
looks frightful beyond words; i dont 
know what theyll think of it in chicago; 
they might love it—god knows. to typo- 
graphical monstrosity irreverence is 
added. all thats needed to make this 
item perfect is for the period and other 
punctuation keys to go a. w. o. 1. now 
wouldnt that be a sweet mess. im tell- 
ing you that character comes with the 
changes of type, and they do us a serv- 
ice. john smith should not complain and 
fuss, he should gratefully use the power 
given him by the rules of writing —new 
jersey. 

Yes, says I to me; now that you 
have found the shift key on the 
right side works, you should give 
thanks to Almighty God that you 
can write right. It’s laborious, but 
you get something that can be read. 


AGAIN, STYLE 
Please recommend a good stylebook 
for commercial printers.—Wisconsin. 
No can do; one man’s poison is 
another man’s meat. Proofroom is 
positively as good a guide as there 
is, to my knowledge. 


MEET MR. HYPHEN 

In the sentence “A restaurant and bar 
is plugging a drink,” is the singular verb 
grammatically correct?—New York. 

It’s debatable. The meaning is not 
plural, as in “a restaurant and a 
bar.” But the expression would have 
been absolutely closed against criti- 
cism had a couple of hyphens been 
used: “A restaurant-and-bar.” Mr. 
Hyphen is a useful old guy! 


THAT TRICKY COMMA 

Here’s one to settle: the comma after 
the surname in the enclosed proof. It is 
copy for a card we are to make. Web- 
ster’s Collegiate says “John Smith, Jr.” 
(with comma). The stylebook appended 
to MacDougall’s “Reporting for Begin- 
ners” says, “Do not use comma between 
a man’s name and ‘Jr.’ or ‘Sr.’” Emily 
Post uses a comma in one paragraph, 
and not in another, in “Etiquette.” It is 
omitted in sample wedding announce- 
ments in an engraving catalog. Who’s 
wrong? None of the above qualify— 
Texas. 

The name on the card is “So- 
andso, III.”—and that is exactly the 


way ENT would write or print it. 


This is a common sense comma. To 
omit it would not be a sin or even a 
positive error. You see, it’s really a 
matter of personal judgment rather 
than of rule or firmly established 
custom. Usage varies. The plain- 
folks way is to use the comma; the 
highbrow way, to omit it. 

Of the authorities cited, I cer- 
tainly would put the Merriam Web- 
ster first. MacDougall I don’t even 
know (as I grow older, I find there’s 
more and more that I don’t know; 
isn’t that healthy? No hardening of 
the mental arteries; no intellectual 
arteriosclerosis). But I do know a 
reporter might write a grand book 
about news reporting, and not even 
scratch the soil of punctuation more 
than to turn up a few worms. And 
as to Emily Post—why, God bless 
her, she Knows all there is to know 
about stylish ways to use pitchfork 
and shovel in® getting pork and 
beans down your gullet, but I never 
would take her as an authority on 
punctuation. (Please, Texas, forgive 
my old-fashioned, rough and ready 
way of saying things.) 

Look ’em over, and take your pick. 
Your judgment is as good as any- 
body’s. Getting right down to bed- 
rock, I for one don’t quite see this 
“Montmorency Astorbilt III’ stuff 
for Americans, anyway; it’s too 
kingly. But the printer has to meet 
these hifalutin’ ideas, to make good. 
He is supposed to know. What I 
have to say is simply this: Follow 
Emily Post on etiquette—and the 
Merriam Webster on style. 


FROM AN "“OBDT CONST RDR" 

Out upon you, and fie upon your 
California critic for a pair of illiterate 
wretches! Handstuck or handsticked, 
indeed! Ever since Jeff Chaucer chased 
the Beowulf from the door the English 
language has had a perfectly good way 
of forming perfectly good perfect par- 
ticiples. That is why we of the Joliet 
Township High School Printshop refer 
to type composed by manual dexterity 
as handsticken type. And I am sure that 
no printer of Chaucer’s time ever spoke 
of it in any other way.—lIllinois. 

Well—this is a refreshing breeze. 
First off, the printers of Chaucer’s 
time distinctly did NOT speak of 
type sticked, stuck, or sticken by 
hand—because that was the ONLY 
way they knew of setting type. 
There were no setting machines in 
those fine old days. AS. wulf, whence 
our word wolf, goes back to Gothic 
wulfs and Greek lykos. (This in- 
nocent affectation of erudition can 
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be “called” by taking a squint at 
“wolf,” in the “big” Webster.) 

Sure, we have many surviving -en 
perfect participles—stricken, bro- 
ken, fallen, trodden, spoken, et cet- 
era. (This is a different -en from 
that of golden, wooden, et cetera. 
To Chaucer, Beowulf was about as 
antique as Chaucer himself is to us. 
Geoffrey Chaucer may himself have 
made the doorsteps pun—but I doubt 
it! As for handsticken, I will none 
of it (to use a good old Middle Eng- 
lish phrase) . I don’t doubt the regu- 
lar conjugation, handsticked, is the 
better form—although handstuck 
comes easily in these ignorant, care- 
less times. It teams up with canned, 
home jarred, and other examples of 
words formed by turning a noun 
into a verb. It isn’t that the com- 
positor sticks the type, in the sense 
of sticking it into a holder, but that 
he puts it into a receptacle known 
as a Stick. It’s like shipped, when 
goods are forwarded by ship (now 
expanded to include all sorts of for- 
warding, shipping by train or truck). 
P.S.—What would Chaucer have 
thought of “Manual dexterity”? 


CATCHING ON 

In reading a certain sentence on a 
proof, I got my first real flicker of un- 
derstanding of what you are driving at 
with your “noun of identification.” The 
sentence was this: “In her mother’s 
heart she knew...” Would not “in 
her mother heart” have been better?— 
Florida. 

It certainly would seem so to me. 
There’s no end to this game of an- 
alyzing, once you start it, and some 
mischievous boy in the back row 
might say, “A heart can’t be a 
mother.” The governing idea, how- 
ever, is that a lady just can’t know 
things in her mother’s heart. Her- 
self a mother, she knows things in 
her own heart—and it’s a mother 
heart. 

The class could spend an entire 
session on this particular example 
of n. of i., and at the end of the dis- 
cussion probably every participant 
would stand just where he did at 
the start. It’s a clear case of take it 
or leave it. 


HE WAS ALL WET 

You wouldn’t hardly believe it,-even 
on the sports page, but here it is in 
cold type: “He also poured over many 
letters.”—Washington. 

The writer of that sentence should 
keep his pours open and stay in 
when the rain pores. 


HALFTONE ENGRAVING ON COPPER ELECTROTYPE SHELLS 


@ WirTH the 60 per cent limitation 
on the use of copper in photoen- 
graving, we, in common with all 
others in the photoengraving busi- 
ness, are facing a serious problem. 
In operating an electrotype plant it 
occurred to us that halftones could 
be made on copper electrotype shells 
approximately ten thousandths of 
an inch thick. We began a series 
of experiments and while these at 
first were not particularly promis- 
ing, we have at last succeeded in 
producing practical results. 

Our procedure is as follows: An 
electrotyper’s mold is made of a 
polished copper plate. This is placed 


department air compressor will an- 
swer the purpose. By the use of this 
machine, which operates on the os- 
cillating principle, we can polish 
three 14- by 17-inch plates in about 
ten minutes. If these plates were to 
be polished by hand in our halftone 
printing department it would re- 
quire about one hour’s time and the 
result would be a very much infe- 
rior surface. The polishing machine 
weighs seven pounds, is easily han- 
dled, and causes no muscular strain. 

We have made halftones on plates 
of this character with glue enamel, 
gum enamel, and cold top enamel. 
The best production results were 


The Sundstrand polishing machine being used to polish flats made of copper electrotype metal 


in the plating tank and a shell of 
approximately ten thousandths of 
an inch thickness is produced in 
the usual manner. Shell is backed 
up with electrotype metal in the 
same way electrotypes are treated. 

The surface of this shell is not 
sufficiently smooth for the halftone 
procedure and consequently must 
be polished. This in the beginning 
and when done by hand proved to 
be quite a task and one that con- 
sumed considerable time. We sought 
for a mechanical means to polish 
these plates and found a polishing 
machine made by Sundstrand Ma- 
chine Tool Company, Rockford, Illi- 
nois, which proved very satisfactory. 

The illustration herewith shows 
the way we polished three 14- by 17- 
inch flats in one operation. The pol- 
ishing machine can be operated in 
any photoengraving plant that has 
an air compressor with a five pound 
a minute capacity. An ordinary art 


produced with cold top enamel. We 
have produced halftones ranging 
from 50 lines to 133 lines an inch 
on this metal and have been using 
it for the last four months. During 
the month of March we produced 
with this process over 300 halftones 
and accomplished a saving of about 
100 pounds of copper. We will ex- 
ceed these figures in the month of 
April. The illustration above was 
produced by this method. 
According to reports, there are 
several other combination photo- 
engraving and electrotype plants 
which are using this method. Other 
concerns not operating electrotyp- 
ing plants may be able to obtain the 
required service from their regular 
source of electrotype supply. 
EpiTor’s NotE—This is a method 
used by Rockford Illustrating Com- 
pany, Rockford, Illinois. Reprinted 
(as is the illustration) from The 
Photo-Engravers Bulletin, May, 1943. 
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Pulp Shortage Grows Worse; 
Industry Acts to Ease Situation 


@ PAPER MANUFACTURERS, merchants, and 
consumers are trying to adjust their 
operations to conform with the new 
limitations issued by the War Produc- 
tion Board which call for the cutting 
down of weights of paper to 16-pound 
bond, 28-pound ledger, 70-pound en- 
ameled, 45-pound English Finish, and 
other standards with certain exceptions 
as stipulated. 

Prior to September first and imme- 
diately thereafter, the paper merchants 
were swamped with orders for such 
items as they had in stock for weights 
heavier than the new standards as listed 
in the amended limitation orders. Paper 
salesmen were frantically trying to ac- 
commodate their customers but could 
get little help from either their chiefs 
in the distribution houses or from paper 
manufacturers who themselves were 
facing limitation orders in pulp quotas. 

Increasing shortage of wood pulp is 
indicated by the record which shows 
that for the first six months of 1943, 
the receipts were 24 per cent less, or as 
stated in cords of wood, 2,100,000, than 
the amount received in the correspond- 
ing period in 1942. During the same six 
months this year, the mill inventories 
declined by 32 per cent, and by the end 
of June, unfilled orders for paper and pa- 
perboard reached nearly 1,200,000 tons. 

These figures, issued by the Ameri- 
can Paper and Pulp Association, indi- 
cate the reduction of not only the pro- 
duction of pulp, but of pulp inventories 
of paper mills. A number of the mills 
have notified the trade that they are 
not filling any orders until further no- 
tice, but will work on their backlog. 
Other mills fear shut-downs. 

Students of the situation recognize 
now that the only way to relieve the 
situation is to get more men into the 
forests as quickly as possible to cut 
timber from which pulp can be made. 

The War Manpower Commission has 
taken action and has declared the busi- 
ness of cutting pulpwood an essential 
war activity, and has thus notified all 
employment offices and draft boards. 

Another act to meet the emergency 
was that of Congress in appropriating 
$1,000,000 to push pulpwood production. 

A third emergency act was that of 
the War Production Board which as- 
signed a deputy administrator to the 
job of doing his utmost to get action 
all along the line for speeding the sup- 
ply of pulpwood on the one hand, and 
making paper supplies stretch. 

Meanwhile the War Activities Com- 
mittee of the Pulpwood Consuming In- 
dustries has developed a campaign to 
be conducted by the paper mills in their 
respective areas to arouse farmers and 
woodsmen to cut more pulpwood and 
deliver it to the mills for processing. 
The Newspaper Pulpwood Committee of 
the American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation is codperating with the com- 
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mittee of the mills, and 482 newspapers 
have indicated that they will publicize 
the drive to increase the production of 
pulpwood. One paragraph in a campaign 
document indicates what the theme of 
that campaign is to be: 

“Tt is inexcusable that these shortages 
exist in the midst of abundance—abun- 
dance almost beyond the imagination. 
There are plenty of trees in our forests, 
woodlands, and farm woodlots to meet 
this war emergency or any others for 
years to come. Not only do we now have 
an abundance of trees, but we can re- 
place those we cut so that there will be 
plenty in the future. The trees which 
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are right here at home have proved 
completely adequate as a substitute for 
materials which are now so critically 
scarce because we depended on imports. 
The only real shortage is in production, 
which, in turn, is due to a shortage of 
manpower in the woods.” 

State foresters, county farm agents, 
and mill representatives in the various 
states and counties are the key men for 
the potential producers of pulpwood to 
contact, according to the information 
broadcast in the campaign. 

It is probable that the use or misuse 
of paper by Governmental agencies will 
be one of the things that Congressional 
committees investigating the shortage 
of paper will consider. Various senators 
and congressmen have seen fit to be 
interviewed on the subject and have ex- 
pressed criticisms of the apparent waste 


of paper by the hundreds, and possibly, 
thousands of press agents of the numer- 
ous bureaus in Wasnington wno are 
seeking a favorable “press” for their 
respective superiors. 

Chicago will be the Mecca of most of 
the governing bodies of the numerous 
paper associations during “Paper Week,” 
September 20 to 25. All meetings will 
be behind closed doors, and whatever 
frank expressions will be made will not 
reach the newspapers. 

While there are evidences of criticisms 
for past shortsightedness on the part of 
public officials for denuding the forests 
of manpower, there is also a feeling 
among some of the leaders in the paper 
industries that there are too many un- 
related groups and not one central or- 
ganization whose declarations can be 
considered the authorized “voice” of the 
industry. It is possible that out of the 
present emergency, closer coérdination 
of activities of the forty-two or more 
national paper groups will result. 

It is anticipated that users of news- 
print paper will be reduced another 5 
per cent in their consumption, for the 
final quarter from October to December. 
Newspapers have cut down margins, 
eliminated running heads besides set- 
ting type-columns in narrower measure. 
Some newspapers have eliminated cer- 
tain issues to reduce paper usage. They 
are also using lighter weights of paper, 
just as printers and publishers of books 
and magazines are doing. 

In so far as newsprint is concerned, 
it is expected that, if the price paid 
to Canadian producers is raised suffi- 
ciently, a larger supply can be obtained. 
In a joint statement issued recently it 
was said that the price had been raised 
$4.00 a ton which became effective Sep- 
tember 1. Thus the approved increased 
price is $58.00 a ton in New York City. 

A survey is being conducted of the 
use of commercial printing papers in 
accordance with recommendations of- 
fered by the industry’s advisory com- 
mittee organized by the War Produc- 
tion Board. Robert D. Ross, for many 
years connected with the R. R. Donnel- 
ley & Sons Company, Chicago, is in 
charge of this survey. 

In a speech which Mr. Ross delivered 
to a group of paper men in Chicago 
three months ago, before he assumed 
his present duties with the W.P.B. he in- 
dicated that he believed there were too 
many items being made by the paper 
mills and that the printers would be 
better served if they received fewer 
items but more in quantity. 

Students of the paper situation who 
heard Mr. Ross deliver that address see 
in the latest limitation order the appli- 
cation of his ideas of fewer items and 
greater volume of each. A resume of the 
limitation order will be found under 
“Washington Notes” this month. 

In his Chicago speech, Mr. Ross ex- 
pressed the idea that it was poor sales- 
manship on the part of paper mill men 
and printers that required them to have 
all the colors, grades, and sizes which 
the paper mills were producing, and 
that it would be better for all concerned 
if his principle of fewer items and more 
volume were put into effect. 
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HELPS SCRAP CAMPAIGN 


Because scrap metal is continuously 
needed by the United States Govern- 
ment for munitions, the Miller Printing 
Machinery Company is emphasizing its 
plan to accept idle equipment that is 
not modern and is disposing of it under 
what is called the “Miller Wartime 
Scrap Allowance Plan.” Under this plan 
the printers are enabled to obtain from 
three to four times the value of the 
scrapped machinery, and at the same 
time the scrap is made immediately 
available for conversion into munitions. 

“There is no shortage of the need for 
scrap,” wrote E. Terry Gaylord, to THE 
INLAND PRINTER. “In fact, Government 
scrap conservation agencies emphasize 
the increased need for scrap because of 
the greater consumption of war weapons 
and ordnance required for an offensive 
war. Thousands and thousands of press- 
men now attired in the uniforms of our 
Navy, Army, and Marines, would have 
gone into battle only partially armed if 
it had not been for immeasurable tons 
of machinery sent to the national scrap- 
pile by all of America’s industries. 

“The unfounded assumption that the 
continued need for this scrap metal has 
subsided is refuted by P. C. Cabot, direc- 
tor of the salvage division, who has 
stated that the iron and steel quota for 
the second half of 1943 is 15,000,000 net 
tons, or 2,000,000 tons more than the 
13,000,000 tons required during the first 
half of the year.” 

The campaign which the Miller Print- 
ing Machinery Company has conducted 
in connection with its allowance plan 
has resulted in the scrapping by print- 
ers of enough obsolete printing presses 
to build two large destroyers, Mr. Gay- 
lord stated in his letter. 


COMMENDS ARTICLE 


On August 5, The Printing Industry 
of Wichita published in its weekly let- 
ter to members of the association, the 
following paragraph: 

“We particularly wish to call your 
attention to the first article in the July 
issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, ‘Bread, 
Butter, and Beefsteak’ by Homer Mc- 
Kee. The article is a speech given by 
Mr. McKee, vice-president of the Roche, 
Willams & Cunnyngham Advertising 
Agency, before the Chicago Federated 
Advertising Club. Homer McKee is a 
man who can see possibilities of the 
post-war market for advertising and 
printing but he does not believe it wil! 
be handed to us on a silver platter. Ad- 
vertising men—and printers who hope 
to print the advertising—must be con- 
stantly on the alert for ways of corral- 
ling that post-war business. It will pay 








you to read this speech and to think 
while you read it. Any of you who do 
not subscribe to the magazine may bor- 
row the copy in the Office.” 


PRINTER AWARDED PURPLE HEART 


Lieutenant James L. Devore, until 
January, 1942, was a printer in Houston 
—since then he has risen from an avia- 
tion mechanic to his present rank which 
was awarded him for successive acts of 
bravery in the service, including “heroic 
service beyond the call of duty” for 
which he was awarded the Purple Heart 
and Silver Star, December 15, 1942. 

He was an aviation mechanic in Jan- 
uary, 1942, in Texas; on June 20, he be- 
came a corporal in San Diego, Cali- 
fornia; on July 3, he became a sergeant 

































LIEUT. JAMES L. DEVORE 


at Windsor Locks, Connecticut; in Au- 
gust, he went to England; in October, 
he was in Africa, where he became a 
staff sergeant; in December, he was 
cited and awarded the Purple Heart 
and Silver Star; in May, he became a 
master sergeant; and on July 19, he was 
commissioned a second lieutenant. 
Lieutenant Devore has been sending 
his family in Houston souvenirs includ- 
ing French and Italian coins found in 
a Nazi airplane; an Egyptian scarf and 
other Oriental objects. Devore was em- 
ployed by the Houston Tradetypers. 








WILL PICK D.M.A.A. WINNERS 


Winning campaigns which are con- 
sidered worthy of inclusion in the Fifty 
Direct Mail Leaders of 1943 will be dis- 
played in important cities throughout 
the United States and Canada during 
the latter part of this year and in 1944 
under the codperative auspices of the 
Direct Mail Advertising Association, and 
local groups connected with the graphic 
arts in the various cities. 

The first exhibit will be held, and the 
awards announced, in connection with 
the one-day clinic to be held by the as- 
sociation, and the Graphic Arts Victory 
Committee, October 15, at Hotel Roose- 
velt, New York City. 

The fifty best direct-mail campaigns 
of the year will cover work produced 
between September 1, 1942, and August 
31, 1943. Advertising agencies and print- 
ers may enter campaigns with the con- 
sent of their customers and special cer- 
tificates of award will be given by the 
association to those producers who are 
recognized by the winning advertisers as 
having played a part in the preparation 
of the winning campaigns. Entry blanks 
are to be sent to D.M.A.A. headquarters, 
17 East Forty-second Street, New York 
17, New York. 

E. D. Madden, of the McCann-Erick- 
son Advertising Agency, New York City, 
is chairman of the jury of five judges 
to pick the winners. Direct-mail cam- 
paigns will be judged on the following 
basis of 100 points: results or effective- 
ness, 25 points; plan and continuity, 25 
points; copy, 25 points; and design and 
physical appearance, 25 points. 

Mail-order campaigns will be judged 
on a slightly different basis as follows: 
results, 50 points; copy, 25 points; de- 
sign and layout, 25 points. 





EDUCATORS ELECT OFFICERS 


Officers of the National Association 
for Printing Education have been 
elected this year by mail instead of at 
the usual convention. 

Fred W. Miller, supervisor of the Ma- 
sonic Home School of Printing, in Fort 
Worth, Texas, was reélected president. 
Harold G. Crankshaw, of Central High 
School, in Washington, D. C., was re- 
elected vice-president, and James W. 
Loop. of Charleston, West Virginia, was 
elected treasurer, to succeed Staley Ber- 
ryman, of Evansville, Indiana, who has 
joined the armed service. New members 
of the association’s board of directors 
were also elected. 

Constitutional amendments were also 
adopted, chief among them being the 
amendment which makes the elected 
officers members of the “policy-making” 
board of directors. 
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G.A.V.C. PRODUCES HELPS 
FOR HOME FRONT DRIVES 


@ PRINTED MATERIAL on projects to help 
win the war on the “home front” has 
been produced by various printing con- 
cerns in codperation with the Office of 
War Information, the War Advertising 
Council, and the Graphic Arts Victory 
Committee. The folders describing the 
nine projects have been or are being 
produced in quantities to enable the 
G.A.V.C. to distribute copies to local 
groups of printers and individual con- 
cerns to enlist them in conducting local 
community campaigns supporting the 
general projects. The War Advertising 
Council enlists the support of radio, 
newspaper, and other advertising medi- 
ums while the G.A.V.C. enlists the codp- 
eration of the graphic arts. 

Four campaigns for which the printed 
matter has been distributed and the 
firms that handled the work for the 
graphic arts, as listed in a bulletin is- 
sued by G.A.V.C., are “Absenteeism,” 
Rogers-Kellogg-Stillson, New York City; 
“Share-the-Home,” J. A. Want, New 
York City; “Winterizing,” Marbridge 
Printing Company, New York City; and 
“Woman Power,” Eilert Printing Com- 
pany, New York City. 

Four other campaigns are in different 
stages of preparation in so far as the 
printed matter is concerned. They are 
being handled by the following con- 
cerns: “Forest Fires,” Frank C. Rauch- 
enstein Company, St. Louis; “Small 
Business,” James Gray, New York City; 
“Industrial Accidents,” F. J. Herr Print- 
ing Company,Columbus, Ohio; “Soldiers’ 
Mail,” Ardlee Service, New York City. 

The Anti-Inflation campaign material 
is being prepared but the printer to 
handle the project has not been an- 
nounced. Volunteers are being solicited 
to contribute the printed matter. 

“As a result of the notices in former 
bulletins and as a result of the codper- 
ation of firms such as the American 
Type Founders, Harris-Seybold-Potter, 
Miehle Printing Press and Manufactur- 
ing Company, International Printing 
Ink, General Printing Ink, and other 
firms (which have mailed notices to cus- 
tomers) , we are gradually building up a 
list of firms in the graphic arts indus- 
try which have volunteered to handle 
some of these projects for the O.W.I., 
the War Advertising Council, and the 
G.A.V.C.,” is one statement in a G.A.V.C. 
bulletin. “I.P.I. just recently issued such 
a bulletin, and as a result we have had 
five promises of work on coming proj- 
ects. You will notice from the list that 
the work is gradually being spread 
throughout the country. No firm is asked 
to volunteer for more than one project.” 

All local graphic arts associations 
have been supplied with quantities of 
an eight-page folder concerning the 
“Paper Stretch Campaign” being con- 
ducted by the G.A.V.C. 

“We have suggested to all of the local 
graphic arts associations that they hold 
mass meetings of the printers, lithog- 
raphers, lettershops, binderies, and pa- 
per merchants to discuss and analyze 
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the problems ahead,” reads one state- 
ment in a bulletin. “In addition to the 
distribution to local graphic arts asso- 
ciations, copies of the conservation 
folder are being delivered to the mem- 
bers of the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers, the industrial advertisers and 
advertising agencies.” 

The Whiting Plover Paper Company, 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin, has publicized 


APPLIES TO 
ALL 


Handbook 
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STRATHMORE SUPPLIES AIDS 


Specimens of war printing to aid 
printers to book sales and also to aid 
buyers to advance the war effort have 
been gathered in quantities by the 
Strathmore Paper Company and have 
been distributed in sets through its pa- 
per merchants for general use in the 
industry. 
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A few items gathered by Strathmore Paper Company to help printers produce essential printing 
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which will give better results in helping the manufacturer solve his wartime pr pr 


activities of G.A.V.C. in its house mag- 
azine, and copies have been reprinted 
in an eight-page folder which have 
been distributed from the headquarters 
of G.A.V.C., 17 Forty-second Street, New 
York 17, New York. 


NAMED COUNCIL MEMBER 


George Welp, advertising manager of 
the International Printing Ink Division 
of the Interchemical Corporation, in his 
capacity as a member of the Graphic 
Arts Victory Committee has been named 
to the War Advertising Council. 


All that an enterprising printer or 
advertising manager needs to do is to 
study the specimens that represent ac- 
tual jobs which have been successfully 
utilized, and adapt the messages and 
formats to local uses. The Strathmore 
Paper Company makes it plain that the 
campaigns and specimens are not of its 
own original designing but that its sales 
promotional department is utilizing and 
adopting the ideas which some of the 
leading companies in the United States 
have applied to solve their own prob- 
lems. While a few of the specimens are 
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in one color only, most of them are in 
two and three colors with red, white, 
and blue predominating. 

Nine ideas are represented by the 
many specimens contained in the port- 
folio titled “Printing to Aid the War 
Effort.” The objectives of the various 
pieces are to secure new war workers, 
to welcome new employes, to stimulate 
production, to increase war conscious- 
ness, to reduce absenteeism, to obtain 
employe suggestions, to help employe 


training and to stimulate conservation. 


To help the producers in adapting the 
pieces to their own uses, an information 
slip is attached to each specimen with 
data concerning the purpose of the 
piece, its format, paper and inks used 
in producing it, and how it was run. 

The same general plan of presenta- 
tion is followed in the specimens con- 
tained in the other portfolio which is 
titled, “Printing to Stimulate Employe 
Relations.” The numerous specimens of 
cards, folders, house-organs, annual re- 
ports to employes, posters, placards, and 
payroll inserts have for their objectives 
the following: To “steer” the new em- 
ploye, to “tell and sell” employes on the 
company and the job, to make the em- 
ploye war conscious, to give employes 
timely suggestions, to promote War 
Bond Sales, to keep employes up-to- 
date, to promote safety, to prolong life 
and effectiveness of “E” awards, to 
build worker-morale and to give facts 
and figures about company operations. 


PRINTS PACIFIC EDITION 

Time, “the weekly news-magazine,” 
has established a new method by which 
an edition is printed and distributed in 
Hawaii at the same time that the pub- 
lication is circulated within continental 
United States. 

Beginning with the issue dated Au- 
gust 16, a camera crew in Philadelphia 
photographed proofs of type pages of 
Time as set up in that city on Tuesday; 
made the necessary films of all pages; 
rushed the films aboard transconti- 
nental airplanes to the Pacific Coast, 
thence to Honolulu, arriving at the 
plant there on Thursday. 

There the Pacific edition of Time was 
lithographed on the special equipment 
which had been installed codperatively 
by the management of Time and the 
Honolulu Lithograph Company. The 
Pacific edition runs 20,000 copies. 


ALTON B. CARTY 


Alton B. Carty, for many years asso- 
ciated with the graphic arts in Wash- 
ington, D. C., died July 31. He was born 
in Frederick, Maryland, November 8, 
1861; entered the printing business as 
a boy, became printer and editor; went 
to Washington in 1889 to accept a posi- 
tion in the Government Printing Office; 
organized “the Washington Printing 
Pressman’s Union and was its first 
member. and later served as secretary; 
was active in the Craftsmen’s move- 
ment and was research director, and 
contributed writings to various trade 
publications. He retired from Govern- 
ment service in 1933 but continued his 
activities otherwise in the industry. 


INCORPORATE G.A.V.C. 


Formal incorporation of the Graphic 
Arts Victory Committee under the laws 
of the State of New York was effected 
on August 26, and the first annual meet- 
ing of the organization in its corporate 
form will be held September 14, at 
which time the full board of directors 
with fifteen members will be elected. 

The seven original members of the 
board of the organization as it has 
functioned during the past year were 
the incorporators under the New York 
laws. Their names are: A. G. McCor- 
mick, of McCormick-Armstrong Com- 
pany, Wichita, Kansas, who served as 
president; Herbert Kaufman, of Gen- 
eral Printing Ink Corporation, who 
served as first vice-president; Frederick 
G. Rudge, of William E. Rudge’s Sons, 
New York City, who was second vice- 
president; Harry A. Porter, of Harris- 
Seybold-Potter Company, who is treas- 
urer; Ernest F. Trotter, of Printing, 
New York, who is secretary; Edson S. 
Dunbar, of Crocker-McElwain Company, 
Holyoke, Massachusetts, and Charles V. 
Morris, of William E. Rudge’s Sons. 

The eight additional members to be 
elected on September 14 will be repre- 
sentative of different parts of the coun- 
try as well as the different branches 
of the graphic arts. 

The constitution and by-laws under 
which the organization now functions 
were presented to the incorporators by 
Attorney James E. Bennet, secretary of 
the National Equipment Manufacturers 
Association, who represented the group 
in his legal capacity in obtaining the 
charter of incorporation. 

Henry R. Hoke, who served as chair- 
man of the program committee of the 
volunteer organization, has been named 
managing director of the corporation. 
Committees of the old organization will 
be continued and expanded under the 
new arrangement. 


CELEBRATE FREEDOM OF PRESS 


Newspapers throughout the country 
will print the American flag above their 
mastheads on page 1, October 1 to 8, 
in celebration of National Newspaper 
Week, during which the freedom of the 
press, of religion, and speech, as guar- 
anteed by the United States Constitu- 
tion, will be stressed in church services, 
schools, meetings of various groups, 
radio programs, feature articles, news 
stories, and editorials. 

The movement was launched four 
years ago by the various national and 
state newspaper publishers associations, 
and is managed by the Newspaper As- 
sociation Managers. The chairman of 
the celebration this year is Vernon T. 
Sanford, with headquarters at Biltmore 
Hotel, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


PUBLISHES NEW BOOK 

Reproductions of early specimens of 
printing done in the State of Wyoming 
are a feature in the new book by Doug- 
las C. McMurtrie, of Ludlow Typograph 
Company, issued by The-Book Farm of 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi. The book is 
titled, “Early Printing in Wyoming and 
the Black Hills.” 
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Harvey Glover 


HE NEW president of the Inter- 

national Association of Print- 

ing House Craftsmen, Harvey 
Glover, continues the strangle-hold 
that Canadian-born Craftsmen have 
gained on that office. Eric O’Con- 
nor, his predecessor, is a Montreal 
lithographer, while Glover was 
born in Hamilton, Ontario, and be- 
came a lithographer by taking a job 
as fly boy with Duncan Lithographic 
Company when he left school. 

Mr. Glover next went to Toronto 
to accept a job with a lithographer 
of tin, the McDonald Manufacturing 
Company, and later moved on to 
Buffalo, New York, where he was 
employed by the Republic Metal- 
ware Company. After he had spent 
some time in plants in Chicago and 
Minneapolis, Glover returned to 
the East where he became manager 
of the offset department of Tudor 
Press, in Boston. 

In 1924, he became superintend- 
ent of the lithographic division of 
W ynkoop-Hallenbeck-Crawford 
Company in New York City, where 
he remained until he joined the 
Sweeney Lithographic Company 
three years later. Working as junior 
partner and superintendent of that 
Belleville, New Jersey, plant, he 
became its manager in 1941. 

He joined the Boston Craftsmen’s 
Club in 1920, and in 1924, joined 
the, New York club, being elected 
president in 1938. In 1940 he was 
elected third vice-president of the 
International association, moving 
up to the presidency this year. 

Mr. Glover is active in other trade 
organizations, being a past-presi- 
dent of the New York Litho Club, 
the only man to hold the presidency 
of both that club and the Craftsmen. 











NAMED GENERAL SALES MANAGER 


P. S. Jones, associated with Cutler- 
Hammer, Milwaukee, since 1915, after 
his graduation from Ohio State Univer- 
sity, where he received his degree as an 
electrical engineer, was recently named 
general sales manager of the company. 
He will direct selling activities in the 
thirty territories of the company. 

During his service with the company, 
Mr. Jones was a sales engineer for his 
first*four years; was transferred to the 
Pittsburgh office; and for the past four- 
teen years has been in charge of the 
New York sales territory. 


ENCOURAGE HOUSE-ORGANS 


House-organs are not classified as 
“new magazines” by the War Produc- 
tion Board, according to information 
issued by the Association of National 
Advertisers. The information was based 
upon an interpretation of Limitation 
Order No. L-241, rendered by Philip 
S. Schneider, assistant director of the 
printing and publishing division of the 
W.P.B., who in a letter said that “com- 
mercial printers should be permitted to 
handle their quotas as they see fit and 
to print house-organs in preference to 
other types of commercial work.” 


GOVERNOR APPOINTS PRINTER 


Governor John W. Bricker, of Ohio, 
has appoigted Fred W. Danner, of The 
Danner Press, Akron, Ohio, as a mem- 
ber of the Small Business Commission 
which was authorized by the state leg- 
islature to study the problems of small 
business in Ohio and to recommend 
legislative measures to correct adverse 
conditions faced by small operators. 


O. J. MULFORD 


O. J. Mulford, treasurer of the Mul- 
ford Printing Company, in Detroit, died 
on August 3. He was born in Monroe, 
Ohio, in 1868, became interested in edit- 
ing a paper while in Los Angeles at the 
age of seventeen, and branched out into 
street-car card advertising. He organ- 
ized the Curtis-Mulford Printing Com- 
pany in Detroit, became interested in 
outside ventures, and joined his son in 
1921 to organize the Village Printing 
Company, which later became the Mul- 
ford Printing Company, of which his 
son, John W. Mulford, is president. Mr. 
Mulford’s other industry was producing 
engines for landing boats and invasion 
barges in the plant of his company, the 
Gray Marine Motor Company. 


ISSUE NEW LEDGER SPECIMENS 


Cotton fiber content ledger papers are 
featured in the current sample folders 
which have been issued by the Byron 
Weston Company, of Dalton, Massachu- 
setts. Specimens showing the colors and 
weights are enclosed within the French- 
fold advertising pieces which have been 
received by the trade with favorable 
comments. 

“The purpose of these sample pieces 
is to maintain the identity of these 
standard lines rather than to create 
any new or additional business,” is one 
statement made by the company. 
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U.T.A. TO MEET NOVEMBER 3 


Plans have been made by the United 
Typothetae of America to hold its an- 
nual meeting of the membership and 
the board of directors at the Lincoln 
Hotel, Indianapolis, November 3 and 4. 
New Officers will be elected and the con- 
ference will center around the discus- 
sion of war problems in addition to 
topics related to the printing industry’s 
part in post-war planning. 


NAMED U.T.A. COMMITTEEMAN 


Announcement has been made that 
Harold W. Hill, of Cleveland, has been 
named a member of the management 
committee of the United Typothetae of 
America, to succeed Elmer Pusey, who 
resigned on account of poor health. 


HAROLD W. HILL 


Mr. Hill is president of the H. W. 
Hill Printing Company, a business he 
founded in 1919. He is serving his third 
term as president of the Cleveland 
Typothetae Association, is a member of 
the Cleveland Advertising Club, and a 
director of Lincoln Extension Institute. 


RETURNS TO JOB 

John L. Meyer, secretary of the In- 
land Daily Press Association, is being 
congratulated that he has returned to 
his duties, after having been ill for sev- 
eral months. He celebrated his twelfth 
anniversary on the job on August 15. 


GEORGE W. SMITH 

George W. Smith, president of Typo- 
graphic Service Company, Los Angeles, 
died July 21. He was born in the East 
sixty years ago, and went to California 
thirty-two years ago. He became asso- 
ciated with the Superior Typesetting 
Company, in Los Angeles, and, in 1921, 
founded the company of which he was 
the head until his passing. 


PLAN WARTIME PAPER SHOW 


Paper manufacturers and merchants, 
in addition to printers and lithogra- 
phers, are interested in the forthcom- 
ing exhibition and conference relating 
to the wartime uses of paper for pack- 
aging and uses of waterproof printed 
and lithographed labels, at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, September 21 to 24. 

While the main show will be under 
the auspices of the Technical Associa- 
tion of the Pulp and Paper Industry, 
several other gatherings will be held 
under the direction of the National 
Paper Trade Association, the Paper and 
Twine Club, and other groups interested 
in the paper industry. 

Army and Navy Officers will be in at- 
tendance at the conference and the 
show to explain the what and why of 
waterproofing labels that are used on 
packages that may be thrown into the 
ocean with the expectation that they 
will be retrieved by the U. S. Coast 
Guard or other branches of the armed 
services. 

Visiting paper men will be offered an 
opportunity to tour the huge printing 
plants of the R. R. Donnelley & Sons 
Company and W. F. Hall Printing Com- 
pany while in Chicago. Groups of fifty 
will be piloted through those plants at 
different times during the three days 
of the meeting. 


SET NEW PAY RECORD 


Chicago Typographical Union Num- 
ber 16 and the Chicago Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association have agreed upon an 
increase of $3.40 a week for compositors 
working on daily newspapers, the rate 
to be retroactive to April 1. The weekly 
rate of pay now is $67.40. The union 
turned down a proposition on July 18 
of a $2.50 increase and insisted upon a 
raise of $5.00 a week. The compromise 
was then effected. The contract, which 
will run until October 1944, has been 
submitted to the War Labor Board for 
approval. 

Pres. Thomas Canty, in a message to 
the union, said that the new rate of 
pay keeps Chicago in first place as the 
highest rate city in the jurisdiction of 
the International. The pay of the dif- 
ferent shifts, on the hourly basis, fol- 
lows: Day shift, $1.7489 an hour; Night 
shift, $1.8593; Lobster shift, $2.2466. 


HUGH D. JARRETT 


Hugh D. Jarrett, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Jarrett Printing 
Company, of Charleston, West Virginia, 
who died on July 25, was one of five 
printer sons. all of whose names began 
with the initial “H,” of the late John 
Wesley Jarrett, a pioneer printer in the 
Kanawha Valley, and one of the found- 
ers of the Charleston Typographical 
Union. 

James W. Loop, who prepared the 
memorial for the union concerning the 
demise of Hugh, mentioned that the 
five sons were trained by the father as 
printers. “and when the Jarrett Print- 
ing Company started expanding twenty- 
five years ago, the clan reassembled.” 
Hugh. who had “hit the road,” returned 
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to the home base, as did Harry, the 
bookbinder, and finally Howard and 
Hilliard. Homer had never gone away. 
Hilliard II, eldest son of Hugh, was 
foreman of the firm until he joined the 
navy, recently. 

Hugh Jarrett was twice president of 
the local typographical union, and at 
the same time was also president of the 
Charleston Typothetae, the employing 
printers’ association. 


ADOPT NEW METAL RULE 

Chicago Typographers Association, 
with headquarters at 538 South Wells 
Street, Chicago, has adopted a new trade 
custom in the form of a resolution ap- 
proved by forty-four trade typesetting 
plants concerning the re-purchase of 
metal. 

Effective September 1, the metal, 
which is billed at the time of delivery 
of the job at 15 cents a pound, may 
be retained by the printer or publisher 
customer for a maximum period of 
ninety days. If it is returned within 
that period it will be repurchased and 
full credit given by the trade compositor. 
In the event that it is retained by the 
customer beyond that period, the metal 
is not returnable at the price billed. The 
plan was approved by the O.P.A. 


BECOMES IPI BRANCH MANAGER 


The International Printing Ink Divi- 
sion of the Interchemical Corporation 
has announced the appointment of 
Eugene H. Davis, as manager of its 
Philadelphia branch to succeed the late 
John H. King. He has been associated 
with the printing ink business since 
1924, with companies which have be- 
come part of the IPI. His associates in 
the Philadelphia office are Edwin B. 
Perry, Ray Trudgeon, Earle T. Hamp- 
shire, and Harry R. Saam. 


UNION EMPLOYERS TO MEET 


Manpower shortage, wage rates, and 
working conditions in union-operated 
shops will be considered at the annual 
meeting of the Printers National Asso- 
ciation that will be held at French 
Lick Springs, Indiana, September 30 and 
October 1. Prof. Sumner H. Slichter, 
professor of economics, Harvard School 
of Business Administration. and Dr. 
George W. Taylor, of the National War 
Labor Board, will be among the speak- 
ers on the program. 


ELECTROTYPERS TO MEET 


Urgent business of the International 
Association of Electrotypers and Stereo- 
typers will be conducted in connection 
with its forty-sixth annual meeting to 
be held at Hotel Statler, in Cleveland, 
Ohio, September 22 and 23. 

H. G. Hoff, of Chicago, president of 
the association, in his call for the meet- 
ing, said that, in codperation with the 
Office of Defense Transportation, the 
annual conventions of the association 
have been canceled for the duration, 
but that the constitution of the organ- 
ization calls for the annual business 
meeting to be held during the month 
of September. 
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CEILINGS ON LONG-TERM CONTRACTS 


Prices on long-term contracts—those 
entered into before January 1, 1942— 
may now be raised, if it can be proved 
that prior to April, 1942, ceilings on 
similar products had been raised gen- 
erally since the long-term contract was 
entered into. 

This provision, covered in Amend- 
ment No. 6 to Maximum Price Regula- 
tion No. 225, was made by the Office of 
Price Administration because of the 
tailor-made nature of most printing. 

The original regulation permitted 
printers to recalculate their prices only 
if they had made deliveries of the same 
articles during March, 1942, to other 
purchasers at price levels which had 
been advanced since the making of the 
long-term contracts. 

The new price ceiling is to be the 
highest price which he charged during 
March, 1942, of the same or a similar 
commodity or service to a purchaser of 
a different class, adjusted to reflect the 
customary differential in price between 
the two classes of purchasers. If he 
made no such deliveries during March, 
1942, then his maximum price shall be 
computed by him according to the pric- 
ing formula included in the original 
regulation (No. 225). 

Before making any sales at the new 
price, a printer must file a report with 
the Office of Price Administration, the 
Printing and Publishing Unit, Refer- 
ence 695, Washington, D. C. This report 
must be filed on the proper form, which 
may be obtained from any regional or 
district office of the O. P. A. 


ORDER M-241-a AMENDED 


If you are a manufacturer or an as- 
sembler of any converted paper prod- 
ucts, it is important that you get a new 
copy of the General Conservation Order 
M-241-a, as amended August 14, from 
your nearest W.P.B. office. 

Among the items that are affected by 
this amended order are gummed flat 
paper, tympan paper, the paper used in 
printing plates, lithomat and photomat 
paper, the paper base plastics, V-mail 
blanks, envelopes, paper stationery and 
papeteries, tablets, pads, and notebooks. 

The order defines a converted prod- 
uct as any article made from pulp, pa- 
per, or paperboard which alters the 
form of the material. Printing of such 
items as menus, programs, and time 
tables is not considered converting by 
the amended regulation. 


PAPER PRICE CEILINGS SET 


Dollars-and-cents ceilings have been 
set up for the various grades of writing 
papers and other fine papers, by Max- 
imum Price Regulation No. 450, dated 
August 19, 1943. These papers were for- 
merly covered by the General Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation, but it is now 
thought advisable to issue a separate 
order. 

The new order sets definite prices in 
the base zone, together with differen- 
tials in all other zones, which territories 
are listed in the order. 

In order to establish a closer working 
relationship between the Office of Price 
Administration and the industry in the 
administration of this price regulation, 
a committee of twenty-one executives of 
leading paper manufacturers has been 
appointed to act in a capacity of ad- 
visors to O.P.A. 

Book papers, and certain groundwood 
specialty papers, have also been given 
specific dollars-and-cents ceilings, and 
advisory committees of leading manu- 
facturers have been appointed. The 
groundwood papers come under MPR 
No. 449, while MPR No. 451 covers the 
book papers. 


COPPER AND ZINC ORDERS COMBINED 


Restrictions on the use of copper and 
zinc in printing plates have now been 
brought into a single order, No. M-339, 
which was issued August 28, together 
with M-99, as amended. 

The use of zinc continues to be re- 
stricted to 50 per cent, by weight, of the 
1940 quarterly usage. Copper remains 
restricted to 60 per cent of 1940 usage. 
Fifteen per cent may be borrowed from 
the next quarter’s quota, and the un- 
used quota from the previous quarter 
may be used. 

Copper and zinc used in plates or- 
dered by any department or agency of 
the United States Government are ex- 
empted from the quota, as are copper 
and zinc in plates made exclusively for 
printed matter ordered directly from 
the producer by such agencies, but only 
when the person who orders the plates 
is both the person in whose name the 
Governmental order is placed and the 
person who will actually produce the 
printed matter. The purchase orders 
for plates which are properly exempted 
under this provision must carry the 
certification specified in Order M-339. 

The new order provides that each 
four pounds of 16-gage copper used by 
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a photoengraver may be charged off 
against his allowable usage as three 
pounds. This provision is designed to 
liquidate inventories of sheet copper 
which were in finished form before July 
1, 1943, and now in the hands of photo- 
engravers and suppliers. Zinc is subject 
to no such provision. 

Electrotypers may have 50 per cent of 
their allowable usage of copper in the 
form of virgin anodes beginning with 
the fourth quarter of 1943, instead of 
being forced to use 75 per cent in the 
form of scrap. A 10 per cent bonus is 
allowed in addition to the allowable 
usage of 60 per cent of 1940 quarterly 
usage, if 95 per cent or more of it is 
in the form of scrap. Delivery, accept- 
ance, and use of copper scrap remains 
subject to the controls of Order M-9-b. 

Provisions of Order M-9-c continue 
to restrict copperplate engraving. No 
copper, except old engraved plates or 
copper which the engraver had in his 
possession on December 31, 1942, may 
be used for copperplate engraving, and 
three pounds of old copperplate engrav- 
ings must be disposed of as scrap: for 
each pound of copper used in making 
new engravings. 

A person’s allowable usage of copper 
and zinc is established by the order and 
may not be increased by any allocation 
or preference rating granted for the 
purchase of these materials or by their 
use from inventories. 


NEW INVENTORY RESTRICTIONS 


Until January 1, 1944, paper inventory 
restrictions forbid anyone other than a 
paper merchant to have more than a 
forty-five days’ supply of each grade of 
paper. This is on the basis of the aver- 
age rate of consumption for the pre- 
ceding quarter. 

In case 45 days’ supply is less than 
two carloads, you may keep on hand a 
maximum of two carloads. 

After January 1, 1944, a thirty days’ 
supply or two carloads will be the max- 
imum inventory of each grade. 

Newsprint and certain specialty types 
of paper are exempted from this order 
M-241 as amended. 


MAY REPLACE DAMAGED NEWSPRINT 


In an interpretation (No. 3) of Or- 
der L-240, W.P.B. advises newspaper 
publishers that they may replace dam- 
aged or destroyed inventory paper with- 
out violating the order. 

Whether the paper was actually de- 
livered to the publisher or was in tran- 
sit when destroyed or damaged, the ac- 
ceptance of additional paper by a pub- 
lisher will not constitute a violation of 
the paragraph in the order which lim- 
its inventories. 


WANTS FIFTEEN BILLION DOLLARS 


The Third War Loan of the United 
States Government, which calls for the 
raising of fifteen billion dollars, is the 
largest money-raising job ever at- 
tempted. Every wage earner and busi- 
ness man is being urged to participate 
in the purchase of the bonds which will 
go to help shorten the war. 
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REPRODUCTION OF W.P.B. FORMS 


Rules governing the reproduction of 
W.P.B. forms and orders were simplified 
greatly last month by the amendment 
of Priorities Regulation No. 5. 

Any person may now reproduce any 
W.P.B. form, but the reproduction must 
bear on its face the words “specimen 
copy” or “information copy” in letters 
not less than one inch high or in 
thirty-six-point caps, if it falls into 
either of the following classes: 

1. Forms or orders which are designed 
to be issued by any Government agency, 
but which have not yet been signed by 
that agency. The limitation does not 
apply to forms which are both designed 
to be filed with the Government agency 
and later to be issued to the applicant 
by that agency. 

2. Forms bearing a serial number, de- 
signed to be filed with a Governmental 
agency and later issued by the agency, 
but which have not yet been signed by 
that agency. 

Forms may be reproduced by any 
process, but the following conditions 
must be observed: 
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HE ATTORNEY-GENERAL of 
ipa emi Guy E. Williams, 
according to an Associated Press 
news item, wrote a letter to Price 
Administrator Prentiss M. Brown, 
Washington, D. C., protesting 
against profane language used by 
an O.P.A. executive in talking to 
Arkansas men about the gasoline 
rationing. 

Had the local O.P.A. executive 
misused the American flag, the 
attorney-general doubtless would 
have prosecuted the offender under 
the law for his irreverent and rep- 
rehensible act. Profanity is like- 
wise irreverent, reprehensible, and 
is punishable under God’s law. 


ERE are quotations from the 
H Bible which are applicable to 
this case from the news of every- 
day life: 

“Thou shalt not take the name of 
the Lord thy God in vain; for the 
Lord will not hold him guiltless 
that taketh his name in vain.” 
(Exopus 20:7. Jewish Version.) 

“Thou shalt not swear falsely by 
my name, nor profane the name of 
thy God. I am the Lord.” (Levitt- 
cus 19:12. Catholic Version.) 

“Wherefore God also hath highly 
exalted him, and given him a name 
which is above every name: that at 
the name of Fesus every knee should 
bow ... and every tongue should 
confess that Fesus Christ is Lord, 
to the glory of God the Father.” 
(PHILIPPIANS 2:9-11. Protestant 
Version.) 


(This item syndicated by The Inland 
Printer, may be freely reprinted by 
other publications, giving due credit.) 
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1. If they are reproduced for filing 
with a Government agency, the repro- 
duction must be exactly like the official 
form as published even to the approxi- 
mate color of paper. 

2. Copies of all forms bearing the sig- 
nature of any Official must include the 
signature, which must be in type, pre- 
ceded by “(Signed)” unless the entire 
form is reproduced by a photographic 
process. 

Printers may disregard statements 
contained in orders or forms that they 
may not be reproduced, if they comply 
with the conditions above, unless the 
order or form states specifically that 
this amendment does not apply. 


LISTS ALIEN PATENTS 

Alien-owned patents made available 
by the Alien Property Custodian which 
might be of interest to persons in the 
graphic arts have been listed and pub- 
lished in a bulletin by the Book Manu- 
facturers’ Institute, New York City. 

Among the items listed are: stitching 
machines for sets of sheets; means for 
impregnating articles with synthetic 
rosins; a method of preparing wiping 
rollers for printing; a roller for use in 
printing; vulcanizing of fat substances; 
inking device; stamping device; stamp- 
ing machine; printing device for tabu- 
lating machines for perforated cards; 
printing device for statistical calculat- 
ing and tabulating machines; a process 
and a device for rotary simultaneous 
printing by means of multicolored print- 
ing blocks; printing apparatus; offset 
and typographic printing machine; a 
rotary printing machine; typographical 
printing machine; loose-leaf binding; 
means for producing proofs from the 
cast lines of type-bar casting machines; 
composing apparatus for typesetting 
machines; typecasting and setting ma- 
chines; a device for conveying paper; 
mechanism for the margining and the 
feeding of sheets to rotary machines; 
binder for leaves; binding for stitched 


books. 


CAN'T TRADE PAPER QUOTAS 

In a warning issued to commercial 
printers, magazine publishers, and book 
publishers last month, the Printing and 
Publishing Division advised commercial 
printers that they may not use any un- 
used paper quotas to supplement quotas 
of magazine and book publishers. 

“Some commercial printers,” said 
H. M. Bitner, director of the division, 
“have the erroneous impression that 
their paper quota for 1943, based upon 
usage during their base year of 1941 
under Order L-241, may be partially 
used in the printing of magazines or 
books. Nothing could be farther from 
the fact. 

“Orders L-244 and L-245 restrict the 
tonnage of paper which magazine and 
book publishers may put into process. It 
makes no difference whether the pub- 
lisher or his printer may have addi- 
tional paper physically available; paper 
used for such publications may come 
only from the publisher’s quota, and not 
from commercial printing quotas. 
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“Neither is it permissible for a com- 
mercial printer, who was not an actual 
magazine or book publisher in 1942, to 
begin publishing a magazine or book in 
1943 unless he has applied for and been 
granted a paper quota. 

No interchange of paper quotas as- 
signed under any of the four limitation 
orders (newspapers, magazines, books, 
and commercial printing) may be made 
between holders of such quotas without 
specific and advance W.P.B. approval. 

The question of inserts supplied to 
publishers in finished printed form by 
advertisers was also clarified by W.P.B. 
Any magazine insert, although fur- 
nished completely printed to the pub- 
lisher, must be counted in the publish- 
er’s magazine paper quota. 


MRO RATING COVERS REPAIRS 


Even when a repair job does not in- 
volve the delivery of repair parts or 
materials, the MRO rating which has 
been assigned to a person may be ap- 
plied by him to get his repairs made. 
This rating for repairs may be applied 
only to a person regularly engaged in 
making repairs with his own tools. 

This amendment to Priorities Regula- 
tion No. 3 also provides that the person 
to whom this rating has been extended 
for the use of his facilities only, where 
no delivery of material is involved, may 
not extend the rating for any purpose. 


RECOMMENDED NEWSPRINT CUT 


The Newspaper Industry Advisory 
Committee, meeting with War Produc- 
tion Board representatives early this 
month, recommended an additional 5 
per cent reduction in newsprint for the 
fourth quarter of 1943. 

The committee also recommended a 
reduction in inventories from 50 days 
to 40 days in the northeast and central 
regions and from 75 days to 65 days in 
the west and south, to become effective 
September 1, 1943. 


WAGE FREEZE ORDER AMENDED 


General wage order No. 31, which 
regulates wages, has been amended to 
provide more leeway to the employer 
of thirty persons or less, in giving merit 
wage increases. 

The amended order permits merit in- 
creases or automatic length-of-service 
increases within job classification rate 
ranges. The total increases to any in- 
dividual shall not exceed, during any 
year, 10 cents a straight-time hour, and 
the total amount expended on such in- 
creases shall not exceed an average of 
5 cents a straight-time hour for all em- 
ployes in the establishment subject to 
W.L.B. jurisdiction. 

When promoted or reclassified into a 
higher-rated job classification, an em- 
ploye may receive a rate not in excess 
of 15 per cent above the rate on his 
former job. 

Bona-fide apprentice or trainee pro- 
grams can be the basis for increases 
which conform to standards set forth 
in a collective bargaining agreement or 
in the applicable regulations of federal 
or state agencies. 


NEW PAPER WEIGHT RESTRICTIONS ANNOUNCED 


@ AFTER WEEKS OF RUMORS, new orders 
restricting the production of paper mills 
have been received. From now on, there 
will be no heavy weights available. 

Schedule I of Limitation Order No. 
L-120, as amended August 28, covers 
commercial printing and allows manu- 
facture of the following weights. Un- 
coated English-finish book papers in 30-, 
35-, 40-, and 45-pound, and a special 
85-pound for printing sheet music. Un- 
coated book papers, supercalendered, in 
40-, 45-, and 50-pound. Eggshell finish 
book papers in 40-, 45-, and 50-pound, 
and, if in a standard watermarked text 
grade, 60-pound. 
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i 7 
Answers 


to It’s a Quiz 


Here are the answers to the quiz 
on page 54. How well did you re- 
member the information which you 
have read from time to time in 





previous issues of this magazine or 
have seen elsewhere? 


1. Setting type by hand gives 
exercise for burned hands, and 
operating a hand-lever platen 
press exercises the hand, arm, 
and shoulder muscles injured in 
battle. 

2. The display of type can be 
made (1) by a contrast in sizes 
and shapes; (2) by isolating a 
line, and (3) by printing in a 
contrasting color. 

3. The riffler (b), 

4. Gilbert Farrar often saves 
four inches of space a page, put 
32 old pages into 28 to 30 re- 
designed pages for the Atlanta 
Journal. He claims that restyl- 
ing is done invisibly so readers 
are not irritated. 

5. The deep-etch over albumin 
allows dot etching for color cor- 
rection and allows longer press 
runs from the same plates. 

6. 49% picas for the six-point 
column rule; 49 picas for four- 
point rule.’ 

7. True, -although of course 
the ribbon is very narrow, com- 
paring the teletypesetter to the 
monotype. 

8. Roughly 80 square inches. 

9. Aloys Senefelder. 

10. The semi-transparent mir- 
ror, through which light rays 
pass to a plate as well as being 
reflected to a second plate. Color 
filters do the rest of the job on 
the film. 

11. False. Deckle can also be 
made mechanically on special 
machines. 











Uncoated offset book papers will be 
available in 50- and 60-pound, and a 
special weight of 65-pound for use in 
multicolor offset printing. Machine 
coated book papers in 45-, 50-, and 60- 
pound. Coated one side book papers in 
50- and 60-pound, and a special 170- 
pound for use in printing cigaret cups. 
Glossy coated two sides book papers, 
coated two sides offset papers, and dull 
coated book papers may be made only 
in 60- and 70-pound. Plain coated cover 
papers will be made in 50- and 60- 
pound only. 

Maximum weights have also been 
specified in the new schedule for bogus 
bristol (22% by 28%—120), poster 
papers (60-pound), coated postcard 
bristol (.011 thick), novel news and 
newsprint (24 by 36—32), groundwood 
directory papers (24 by 36—28), railroad 
manila (17 by 22—16). and groundwood 
printing papers (machine-finish, in 45- 
pound, and antique and supercalen- 
dered, in 50-pound): 

Schedule II of the order covers papers 
for use in book publishing, and gives 
specifications for English-finish book 
papers, 30-, 35-, 40-, and 45-pound, as 
well as a 50-pound weight for elemen- 
tary school and juvenile books. Un- 
coated (supercalendered), eggshell, and 
uncoated offset book papers carry the 
same restrictions as those provided in 
Schedule I. 

Also under Schedule II, coated two 
sides book papers, including glossy 
coated, dull coated, and coated offset, 
will be available only in 60- and 70- 
pound. Machine coated, and coated one 
side book papers will be restricted to 
60-pound, and plain coated cover will 
be no heavier than 20 by 26—60. End 
leaf paper will be restricted to 80-pound, 
and school drawing paper to 50-pound. 
Groundwood papers are the same as in 
Schedule I, as are novel news, news- 
print, and groundwood directory paper. 

Schedule III is the “bond paper or- 
der” and it would pay every printer to 
get a copy of this schedule, even if he 
doesn’t get the other amendments to 
L-120. Allowed weights for extra 100 per 
cent, 100 per cent, and 75 per cent rag 
content bonds, are 11-, 13-, 16-, and 20- 
pound; for 50 and 25 per cent rag con- 
tent, 11-, 13-, and 16-pound. For use in 
manufacturing envelopes, 20-pound is 
the maximum, and for checks, 20- and 
24-pound. 

As to ledgers (including the loose-leaf 
ledgers), the weights will be 24-, 28-, 
32-, and 36-pound in the 100 per cent 
rag and extra 100 per cent rag, and 24- 
and 28-pound in other grades. Rag con- 
tent writing papers (including linens) 
may be made in 16- and 20-pound in 
100 per cent rag, and 16-pound for other 
grades. 

Rag content onion-skin and manifold 
papers retain the same weight restric- 
tions as in the original order L-120, 
but new restrictions have been placed 
on the weight of wedding papers and 
bristols. Bristols may be made in 25% 
by 3014—90, 110, and 140. 
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Blueprint and negative papers are the 
same as in the original order, but an- 
tique covers are restricted to 40-, 50-, 
and 65-pound. Specialty covers are re- 
stricted to 70-pound for S. and S. C. 
covers, and 65-pound for other grades. 

Chemical wood pulp bond papers will 
be restricted to 13- and 16-pound, with 
a 20-pound for envelopes, and 20- and 
24-pound for checks. Ledgers will be 
restricted to 24- and 28-pound. Chemi- 
cal wood pulp writings (wove or laid) 
may be made in 14- and 16-pound, with 
an 18-pound for Government work, a 
20-pound for envelopes, and 20- and 24- 
pound for checks. 

Continuous form and salesbook papers 
will now be made in 10-, 12-, and 15- 
pound, and manifolds in 7- to 9-pound. 
The restrictions on mimeograph papers 
will be 16- and 18-pound, and opaque 
circular papers will be made in 13- and 
16-pound. 

Changes have been made in the or- 
der regarding chemical wood pulp vel- 
lum and wedding papers, and in pape- 
terie papers, and your paper merchant 
will be glad to tell you what you can 
have in those lines. 

Index bristols will be available in 90-, 
110-, and 140-pound, and printing bris- 
tols in 90, 100, and 120. Specialty, deckle 
edge, fancy or watermarked text papers 
may be made in 25 by 38—60; uncoated 
postcard bristol in 22% by 28%—94; and 
manuscript cover in 18 by 31—40. 

Schedule IV covers tablet papers, and 
restricts all grades to white and two 
colors (canary, green-white tint, and 
pastel Nile—any two). Pencil tablet may 
be made in 24 by 36—32, other grades in 
17 by 22—16. Special making orders may 
be filied with a 17 by 22—14. 

Schedule V covers commercial wood 
envelope papers (book grades), and re- 
stricts the manufacturer to 16-, 20-, and 
24-pound in those grades. : 

Schedule VII has been appended to 
Order L-120 to cover certain special 
“commercial envelopes” (such as greet- 
ing card and Valentine envelopes) , and 
restricts manila, Kraft, rope and jute, 
and certain sulphate pulps to 28-pound, 
bonds to 20-pound, and other grades to 
24-pound. This schedule also prescribes 
the bulk to which such envelopes shall 
be folded, and specifies that gummed 
envelopes shall have no metal or other 
type of closure. 

Schedule VIII restricts paper sta- 
tionery to 20- and 24-pound envelopes, 
16-, 20- and 24-pound note paper, and 
100- and 120-pound cards. It also spec- 
ifies that no linings are to be made in 
envelopes, that no new patterns of dies 
are to be made, and specifies the bulk 
for folding envelopes. 

Schedule XI covers tablets and such 
items, and restricts drawing books, tab- 
lets, and pads to 24 by 36—60; writing 
tablets: bond, 16-pound; newsprint, 32- 
pound; other grades, 20-pound. All ar- 
ticles not otherwise listed are restricted 
to 16-pound. The order allows a manu- 
facturer to make up into tablets heavier 
papers in his possession on August 30, 
1943, and restricts the weight of back- 
ing boards. 

Newspapers and magazines came in 
for restrictions in schedule XIV, which 
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restricts supercalendered rotagravure to 
39-pound, machine-finish book to 45- 
pound, and uncoated, supercalendered 
book, and eggshell to 50-pound. Un- 
coated offset book is restricted to 60- 
pound, with a 65 allowed for multicolor 
offset printing. Machine-coated book: 
Inside, 60-pound; and cover, 70-pound. 

Coated two sides book, and uncoated 
cover papers for use in magazines are 
restricted to 70-pound, and coated one 
side book to 60-pound. The plain coated 
cover papers may be made only in basis 
weight 20 by 26—60. 


ENLIST PRINTERS’ SUPPORT 


@ AN APPEAL TO PRINTERS to write to their 
congressmen and senators to see to it 
that the Burch Bill, (H. R. 2001) now 
before Congress, providing that Gov- 
ernmental agencies shall pay for post- 
age on their mail, shall be enacted into 
law, has been issued by the National 
Council on Business Mail. 

Should the bill be enacted into law, 
the post office department will be en- 
abled to install an accounting system 
so that each department of the Govern- 
ment now getting free mail service will 
be obliged to pay its proportionate share 
of the cost of handling the mails. 


INDUSTRY MUST HIRE 
EVEN MORE WOMEN 


@ The front cover photographs this 
month are of women employes of 
the Government Printing Office. 
These pictures, and the one above, 
showing Lucille Etter locking up a 
type form, were sent to us by A. E. 
Giegengack, Public Printer. 

In spite of the more than 17,000.- 
000 women already in industry, 
there is still a womanpower short- 
age. In order to keep war produc- 
tion up to schedule, another million 
women must be trained this winter. 

The War Manpower Commission 
and other agencies will be glad to 
help you obtain women workers, 
and to suggest methods of training 
that are successful in other plants. 


The groundwood printing papers, ma- 
chine finish, are restricted to 45-pound, 
and antique finish and supercalendered 
to 50-pound. Novel news and newsprint 
are available only in 24 by 36—32. 

In general, these are the restrictions 
provided by various amended and new 
schedules to Limitation Order L-120, as 
issued August 28, 1943. Questions per- 
taining to special making orders of any 
kind should be taken up with your local 
paper merchant. He will usually be able 
to tell you the last minute changes in 
this regulation. 


FOR PROPOSED POSTAL LAW 


In the statement issued to the print- 
ing industry to help in the campaign, 
appearing under the signature of Doug- 
las C. McMurtrie, of Ludlow Typograph 
Company, in his capacity as secretary 
of the association, the fact is com- 
mented upon that the cost of carrying 
“this deluge of bureau and department 
mail has increased from 14 million 
dollars in 1933 to the staggering sum of 
72 millions in 1942.” Greater cost to the 
post office is threatened, so the bulle- 
tin states. 

It is pointed out in the statement that 
the printing industry is vitally inter- 
ested in the affairs of the post office 
because most of the products of print- 
ing presses go through the mails, and 
if the deficit of the post office is in- 
creased because of free uses and abuses 
of the mailing privileges by Govern- 
mental agencies, the Congress might 
turn to the easy device of raising postal 
rates to defray extra expenses to make 
the post office pay “its own way.” 

The Council of Business Mail, during 
the eighteen years of its history, has 
been instrumental in accomplishing 
many things for the improvement of 
the postal service for business men. 

As Mr. McMurtrie points out in his 
bulletin, it was instrumental in reduc- 
ing rates from two cents on post cards 
to one cent; it established the bulk rate 
of eight cents a pound on quantity 
mailings for third-class mail; it suc- 
ceeded in having the _ business-reply 
card made a part of the system; and 
it brought about the defeat of a plan 
to charge five cents for every misdi- 
rected letter “which would have killed 
third-class mail.” 

It has also consistently fought other 
plans to impose upon the business-mail 
users, costs which rightfully belong to 
other users, and for that reason the 
Council is desirous of enlisting full co- 
operation of all business groups in the 
present campaign to get the Burch Bill 
enacted into law. 

It is urged that letters be written to 
Congressman Thomas G. Burch, House 
Office Building, Washington, D. C., tell- 
ing him that “you heartily approve of 
H.R. 2001, and asking him to do every- 
thing he can to promote its passage.” 
It is also urged that “you write your 
own congressman,” and the two sena- 
tors from your State, and that “you 
send carbon copies of the letters to the 
National Council on Business Mail, 105 
West Monroe Street, Chicago.” 
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“Tm my own 
pressman 
these days!” 


“But I still get jobs out 
on time by running on 
Hammermill Bond!” 


When the job is marked ‘‘rush”’ 
you, too, can depend on Hammermill 
Bond. It’s a “printer’s” paper .. . 
runs smooth, prints clean, and 


saves plenty of time on long runs. 


Your customers know Hammermill 
Bond. They use it in their business 
offices and see it advertised regu- 
larly in The Saturday Evening Post, 
Time, Business Week and many 
other magazines. Suggesting 
Hammermill Bond makes your 
selling easier. 


And today, when you are short of 
manpower, saving presstime and 
selling time is mighty important. 
So standardize on Hammermill 
Bond. It gives a double profit: one 
when you run the job... a second 
when your satisfied customer 
reorders! 


FOR VICTORY, BUY 3rd WAR LOAN BONDS 


| Erie, Pa. : er Information. 
Hammermill he” : pagent of the Hammermill Manual of Pap 

Please send me—!ree eect 

head) 


i ter 
_ (Please attach to your business let 
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Who brought the first printing plant 
into Fort Dodge—or into any other booming 
frontier town—who gambled his last dollar 
upon his faith in printing as a vitalizing force? 
It was a printer, an idealist, a man of vision. 
He believed that education would make Amer- 
ica the ideal for the world, would protect 


liberty and stimulate prosperity. He 


pe | 


staked his all upon his dream. His 


shop in the woods or on the prairies 


aith Today 


became a clearing house of ideas, the main 
spring of growth. 

The printer’s faith in himself, his profession, and 
his country, triumphed over gruelling hardships 
in pioneer days. Today, America’s Graphic Arts, 
competent, well-drilled, and endowed with the 
old printing spirit of fighting faith, is qualified 
to master even the tougher tasks arising 
from war needs, and later to cope with the 


constructive needs of a Nation at peace. 


IDE 


ESSENTIAL WARTIME 
PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHY 


NOW AVAILABLE. Complete and comprehensive 
Guide Book of Essential Wartime Printing and 
Lithography. 64 pages (8%" x 11") of detailed 


description and information on every government 


HARRIS: SEYBOLD- 


a a a) DIVISION 


ct_eEveéetaA N DO 5, ou tO 
MANUFACTURERS OF OFFSET LITHOGRAPHIC ¢ LETTERPRESS 
AND GRAVURE PRINTING MACHINERY 2 = 8 
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public relations problem which can be aided by 
printed promotion. We shall be glad to obtain a copy 
for you...or write direct to Graphic Arts Victory 
Committee, 17 East 42nd Street, New York City. 


POTTER: COMPANY 


SEYBOLD DIVISION 


DB AY T O N Fol « oO H tt Oo 


MANUFACTURERS OF PAPER CUTTERS AND TRIMMERS eKNIFE 
GRINDERS «DIE PRESSES * WRIGHT DRILLS eMORRISON STITCHERS 
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TO SPEED DELIVERY 
OF CITY MAIL 


The new postal delivery zone number 
system calls for a zone number on every 
piece of mail addressed to large cities. 
This means that all correspondents of 
business firms must be made acquainted 
with the zone numbers of the firms ad- 
dressed. It also means a big job — and 
a big opportunity — for’ all printers. 








ABOUT THE NEW 
POSTAL DELIVERY 
ZONE NUMBERS 


the name of the state, as shown below. 
Or, envelopes now printed may be 1m- 
printed to include the zone number in 
the same position. 


between the city and state names when 
printing new envelopes and letterheads. 


























PERMITTED 
TEMPORARY FORMS 


The official ruling calls for putting the 
zone number between the names of the 
city and state. This would mean the 
scrapping of tons of paper and much 
valuable plate metal, if the ruling were 
rigidly enforced immediately. 

However, the Post Office Department 
has approved temporary measures which 
make possible the conservation of letter- 
heads and envelopes now in use, and the 
utilization of existing plates, electrotypes 
and stencils as follows: 


FOR PRINTED 
ADDRESSED 
ENVELOPES 


The Post Office Department has ruled 
that electrotypes and stencils may be 
patched for printing new addressed en- 
velopes, placing the zone number after 


FOR ENVELOPE 
CORNER CARDS 


The postal delivery zone number may be 
patched in on electrotypes, or incorpo- 
rated with type under the bottom line of 
the address, as shown below. Or, the en- 
velope may be imprinted to include the 
number in this position. 














FOR LETTERHEADS 


Letterheads may be imprinted to include 
the zone number in either of the positions 
shown above — or, if space permits, it 
may be imprinted between the city and 
state names, as indicated in the repro- 
duction below. Letterhead plates or elec- 
tros may be patched to accomplish the 
same results on new printing jobs. 
Where possible and economical, of 
course, the zone number should be placed 





PRINTERS CAN 
SELL AND SERVE 


All customers of printers will appreciate 
receiving the news of these new paper 
and metal saving rulings by the Post 
Office Department. To help spread the 
news, we have prepared a folder — ‘‘The 
New Postal Delivery Zone System’’ — 
which we are furnishing free for distri- 
bution to your customers. 

This folder incorporates in detail the 
information given here. Passed along by 
the printer to his customers, it will create 
much good will, and help to sell a lot of 
imprinting and new printing jobs. It will 
also enable him to render a much-needed 
war-economy service. 

Write today for your supply of the 
folder — ‘‘The New Postal Delivery Zone 
System” — for distribution to your 
customers. 











UNITED STATES ENVELOPE CO. 


General Offices, Spring field 2, Mass. 
13 Manufacturing Divisions... 5 Sales-Service Offices 


SE envelopes i e “ESSENTIAL ‘COURIERS AN WAR AND PEACE 


Wlakers of ENVELOPES © WRITING PAPER © NOTE BOOKS © TRANSPARENT CONTAINERS 
OISTURE-PROOF BAGS © PAPER CUPS © TOILET TISSUE * PAPER TOWELS AND OTHER PRODUCTS | 
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BEYOND THE 
HORIZON 


* 


EACE still waits beyond the horizon. So our job today is to 
win this war as quickly and as completely as we can. That’s why 
Chandler & Price is devoting its entire production facilities to war 
materiel. That’s why we can’t supply new printing presses or new 


paper cutters except upon government order. 


There’s no doubt in any of our minds that we will win this war.. 

We may not know exactly when... nor just how... but we do know 
that win we will... we must. When that happy event has come to 
pass, Chandler & Price can once again devote itself wholly to the 
task of meeting your peacetime requirements for printing presses 


and paper cutters. 
In the meantime... 


Our counsel is to prolong the life and usefulness of your preseat 

equipment by every possible means. Operate it carefully... Clean 

it often ... Lubricate it properly and regularly ... Inspect it thor- 

oughly and frequently ... Repair or replace worn parts promptly 
. Feel free to consult us for advice and suggestions. 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY — 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


| Builders of Printing Eguitoment for mare than sOyte 
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All you have to do is send 3 copies 

of any letterhead — your own will 

do — to find out how the /ree ser- 
vices of The Letterhead Clinic can 
work for you. Along with the ac- 
tual demonstration, you'll get a free 
24-page book which quickly explains 
The Clinic’s free business-building plan. 


Clip that coupon now... Whiting-Plover 


3 copies of each letter- 
head on which a scien- 
tific analysis is desired 
are required by The 
Letterhead Clinic. 


The Letterhead Clinic 
Whiting-Plover Paper Company 
2 Whiting Road, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


[] Here are 3 copies of a letterhead for your free, scien- 
tific analysis. 


[_] Send me the free 24-page book which will tell me all 
about The Clinic’s free business-building plan. 


Name 





Po sition. eae 
Please attach to your BUSINESS pubes, This offer is 


restricted to printers in the U. S. 
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l the invasion of Sicily had not been planned 
months in advance, the story might have been differ- 
ent. Thousands of things could have gone wrong. 
For haste makes waste, and waste doesn’t win battles. 


Likewise, in the Photo-Engraving Industry, a last 
_=== minute job is always risky. Many things can go 


imperfection in the photography, stripping, printing, 
etching, or routing may ruin an entire plate. And 
every plate tossed out means a waste of war- 
restricted supplies. 

Save for war—help “stretch” manpower and mate- 
rials. Plan ahead to avoid needless "RUSH" demands. 
Extend your delivery time on normal work. And 
ask for hurry-up service only when vital. 


Superior’s one responsibility service —layouts, 
art work, photography, engraving, ad-setting, 
all under one roof—will often eliminate the 
need for "RUSH" plates. Try it. See what a 
time-saver and an overtime-saver, it can be. 
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Mis as 


ARE NOT MADE OF PAPER 


We make no fantastic claims for paper. Paper wins no wars 


and destroys no enemy, but... behind every instrument 
and plan of victory ... stands paper. From the incipient 
design to the final devastating blow every step is traced 
and recorded on paper. It is gratifying to us to feel that 
we are constantly contributing satisfying materials on which 


are charted the financing and fighting of a victorious war. 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY 


Buckeye, Beckett and Ohio Covers, Beckett Offset and Opaque, Buckeye, Beckett and Tweed Texts, Special Military Papers 
MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER IN HAMILTON, OHIO, SINCE 1848 
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YOUR COMPOSING ROOM anp THE WAR 


The war means shortages on the Home Front .. . both of 
materials and manpower. Until the war is over, your composing 
room will suffer more and more from lack of sufficient and well 
qualified labor. It is important, therefore, that it be arranged 
and equipped in the most efficient manner. Hamilton equipment 
offers the solution by making possible good arrangement and 
providing compositors with opportunities to work productively 
ALL THE TIME. 


Hamilton’s large steel plant is devoted almost entirely to 
war production ...a job we are proud to do. We are 
still able to supply you with all regular wood items, how- 
ever, and also have quite a good stock of steel! items 
available which can be supplied in accordance with the 
W. P. B. limitation order. 


See your Hamilton dealer for full information about the 
Hamilton items available and how they will help you meet 
the war-time problems. 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY « TWO RIVERS, WIS. 





Look BNE ‘Neenah in the watermark 


NEENAH 


FINE RAG PAPERS 


FOR EVERY BUSINESS NEED 


elicrah 


te TINE BUSINESS PREERS 


NEENAH PAPER COMPANY - NEENAH, WIS. 


For Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S ‘Readers’ Service” 









































You can’t buy it by the pound. You can’t add it to a, press by attaching a gadget. Hairline 


register begins with tumbler gripper motion, a press bed that’s perfectly synchronized with 


the cylinder, and the positive action of a simple side guide. In the ATF Kelly press all the 
elements that produce hairline register are precision made and as delicately co-ordinated 


as the parts of a fine watch. 


We are inviting inquiries now for delivery of ATF 
Kelly presses after the war is won. Write or tell us 


BUILT AND BACKED BY 


american 


YPE FOUNDERS 


ACF Kelly «+ «THE PRESS OF TODAY AND TOMORROW |L) 200 ELMORA avenye 


El IZABETH NEw JERSE 
Y 


the sizes of presses in which you will be interested. 


€ 
P 
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More Profit Than Ever COLOR IS LIFE 


WHEN YOU REPLACE WORN-OUT MACHINES WITH 
COLOR into life is woven 


oherts Ma odels 27 and LS | From a formula well chosen 


Nowhere else will you find all the ad- By the Gods whose gifted 

vantages that ROBERTS builds into talents 

numbering machines. Yes — recom- Rule our Planet’s path in space. 

mend, eatin and buy ROBERTS . 

Give us then the strength and 

For very low foresight 

original cost— Z To Hold this gift an earthly 

easy upkeep— birthright 

a fy And in a spirit just and up- 
right, 


Recondition Spread more Color every place. 
all machines 


ieee: Anh Theos ls Lihede 


Model 27—5-Wheel __ $9920 each S. & V. Colors— 
$12. Less 40% 7 — net Available In All Shades 


Model 28—6-Wheel 40% —$g4 each 
$14. Less 0 — net 

EXTRA FEATURES: Roman or Gothic style figures. 

Forward or backward action. UNCONDITIONAL 

GUARANTEE. Quantity discounts; 10% trade-in. Sinclair and Valentin e Co 
Roberts Numbering Machine Co. is, aaa “altuna alae 
694-710 Jamaica Ave. oY Brooklyn, New York Bee ote Se ene ee Be oats San Franc mes 
PMMMM MM MMM MIMI ESKER 
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in Litho-Offset and Printing 
FOR METAL DECORATING 


Call “ . 
Sryers, toe, trom @aetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc. 
U po n T bs 4 Ss 35 YORK ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y., ©538 S. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 
Powe rf a [ To Keep ‘em Flying! Buy War Bonds! 
RAISED PRINTING COMPOUNDS 
R e S e r - e INKS, MACHINERY (HAND AND AUTOMATIC) 
25 Years’ Experience at Your Service. 
Fo re e THE EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS CO., INC. 
251 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


UA In rm c scien: saeiiihaies seauieiiaibiaaian 














With key men away on the fighting fronts, the Franklin 
Printing Catalog is the ever-present aid to the printer 


who needs the help of a dependable ally. For more AMSCO CHASES 


than twenty-six years the Franklin Printing Catalog has 
been helping printers to properly value their product a * —— ———ee aati 


. . to avoid costly mistakes and waste. A special 60 AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY 


days’ trial will prove its worth. Mail the coupon today. autaidmee: sani, mae 














Porte Publishing Company 
Salt Lake City 5, Utah 


FRANKLIN PRINTING CATALOG ROTARY PRESSES 


Firm Name for Lithographers, Printers, Newspaper Publishers. Also Presses 
for Fold:ng Box Manufacturers. Tell Us Your Requirements 


Add 
a WALTER SCOTT & CO., INC., PLAINFIELD, N. J. 
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HE Southworth Machine Company 
Vt Portland, Maine, associated in 
the Graphic Arts Industry for nearly 
half a century, is desirous of securing old 
or new products in this Industry to man- 
ufacture and sell after the War is over. 


We are willing to acquire the business of 
other concerns on either Cash or Royalty 
basis where it might be more advan- 
tageous to both parties for us to handle 
both the manufacture and sale of your 
products. 


We are amply financed and have one of 
the most completely equipped machine 
shops in New England. We have been 
favorably known in the trade for nearly 


fifty years. 


We will hold all communications in strict 
confidence. 


SOUTHWORTH MACHINE COMPANY 
30 Warren Avenue Portland, Maine 








DPDuectiton 


PAPER KNIVES 


Il Perfected .002” concave bevel — making 


for extra sharpness without weakening edge. 


2 “Straight as a die” trimming—less than 


.001” variance throughout length of cut. 


3 Heat-treated by a special SWW process 
to combine hardness with toughness — to give 
maximum number of cuts between grindings. 


4h Furnished as standard equipment on many 
of America’s finest Paper Trimming Machines 
for more than 60 years. 


For Quotations Write 


SIMONDS WORDEN WHITE CO. 


604 NEGLEY PLACE @ DAYTON, OHIO 














For Square, 

Solid Lock-up 

...use CHALLENGE 
LABOR - SAVING IRON FURNITURE 





@ Don’t forget that inaccurate, faulty 
furniture is not entered on the profit 
side of the ledger sheet. With it goes 
lost time, extra labor and spoilage. 


++tTrtet 
Cut this profit-killer down with Chal- 
lenge Labor-Saving Iron Furniture. 
It is light and easy to handle and has 
large raised figures on both sides to 
show pica size at a glance. Cross 
braces for added strength and drain- 
age holes in every piece. 

Sn ee ee 
Made in a range of standard sizes 
from 2x4 to 10x70 ems pica. 


We will gladly send a complete list of 
sorts and special fonts — economically 
priced. WRITE TODAY! 


The Challenge Machinery Co. 
ae 
GRAND HAVEN, “Qa” MICHIGAN 


Eastern Sales Office: 50 Church St., New York 
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Aetna Paper Mills 
American Roller Co. 
American Steel Chase Co. 
American Type Founders 
American Writing Paper Corp. ..... 
Beckett Paper Company 
Bingham Brothers Co. 
Bingham’s Sam’l, Son Mfg. Co 
Bryant Paper Company 
Central Compounding Company 
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Second Cover 
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Chillicothe Paper Co. ....225:... 84 
Classified Buyers’ Guide 
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Consolidated Water Power & Paper. . 13 
Cottrell, C. B., & Sons Co 
Cromwell Paper Co 


Embossograph Process Co., Inc. ..... 78 
Engdahl Bindery 8 


Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc. .. 
Greenlee Company 


Hamilton Mfg. Company 
Hammermill Paner Co. .....0.:66.5.66:06 69 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Co. .......... 70 
Howard Paper Company 
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International Printing Ink 14 
Intertype Corporation 
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Lanston Monotype Machine Co 
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Linweave Association, The 22 
Ludlow Typograpn'Co. ........:.6.060%0+ I 


Maxwell Paper Mills, The 
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Neenah Paper Company 
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Ohio Knife Company 
Oxford Paper Company 


Porte Publishing Co. .............. 78 
Port Huron Sulphite & Paper Co.... 


Rapid Roller Company 

Rising Paper Company, The 
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Sorg Paper Company 81 
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RATES FOR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


@ By the Month: Under Situations 
Wanted, only 50 cents a line—mini- 
mum, $1.50; other classification, only 
65 cents a line—minimum, $1.95. Terms: 
Cash with order. (Replies to keyed ads 
ne warded daily when received, without 
extra charge, except packages and sam- 
ples for which the sender should remit 
an amount to THE INLAND PRINTER 
equivalent to that required as postage 
for mailing the package to our office.) 


Figure 38 characters in a line, includ- 
ing spaces, punctuation, address or box 
number. To avoid delz ay in insertion, and 
in view of small amount usually in- 
volved, please enclose check with order. 


@ Display: 1 ti. 
% inch....$ 9. 

1 SCR. ...+ 

2 inches... 27.00 23.00 


25.00 21.00 


Closing Date: 26th of preceding month. 





BRONZING MACHINES 


MILWAUKEE BRONZERS — for all 
presses. Some rebuilt units. C. B. Hen- 
schel Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 





BROKERS 


@ MAY BROS., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Established 1914. Newspapers bought 
and sold without publicity. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


@ Have been employed 4 years handling 

mail sales, advertising and promo- 
tion for old established label firm. Now 
looking ahead and want to meet crea- 
tive printer who is planning for future 
and willing to consider a working part- 
ner. Address Box S-640, Inland Printer, 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, II]. 








CALENDARS AND CALENDAR PADS 
WHOLESALE CALENDARS to printers. 

Do your own imprinting. Advertising 
Novelties, Fans, Book Matches. Write 
for particulars. Fleming Calendar Co., 
6540 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, II. 
CALENDAR PADS—67 Styles and Sizes. 

Write for catalog. Calendar backs for 
advertising, sheet pictures. Wiebush 
Calendar Imptg. Co., 109 Worth St., New 
York, a. 


Largest assortment and best selling line of Pads for either Art or 
Business Calendars. Write for catalog. Orders filled imme diately. 


JOSEPH HOOVER & SONS CO. 
MARKET AND 49TH STS. PHILADELPHIA. PA 


COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 
COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS and 
engraved stationery. Samples with 
discount to printers. Siegrist Engraving 
Co., 924 Oak St., Kansas City, Mo 
(Continued on page 82) 




















MEGILL’S 


Patent 


Spring Tongue 
GAUGE PINS 


QUICK ON... The universally pop- 
ular Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen, with 
extra Tongues. Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 








Megill’s Gauge Pins for Job Presses 


Insist on Megill’s Gauges, Gauge Pins, Gripper Fingers, etc. 
The original—the best. Circular on request. Sold by dealers. 


THE PIONEER IN 1870 


THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 
763 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 





MEGILL’S Original Steel 
Patent GAUGE PINS 


a 


A handy Gauge Pin made with 12 
pt, 15 pt. or 18 pt. head. Adjust- 
able. 75c a doz. for either size. 














Sw” 
le 


The Munising Pak * a 
Sturdy one-piece container 
* space for your label 
which is there at re-order 
time * it saves time 

* eliminates waste... 
Convenient * Compact * 
Clean * easy-to-open 

* and easy-to-close 

Your customers will like it 


The Munising Paper Co. 
135 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 


THIS IS THE OAeed 


The AAA buy 


Bry aoa WNIT * Se aoa UNIT* Cooler Bored PACKAGED 72. 


Watermarked 
Caslon Bond 


* extras for 


make-ready 


PNaallgehi-y 
Mill Cut 
8'2 x11 


for letterheads and forms 


THIS IS THE Cox 


.fits the 
desk drawer and stockroom shelves 
.. has utility vaiue when empty... 


Contains 500 plus sheets” 


THIS IS THE Fak 


Contains 10 boxes, a total of 5000 
plus sheets.* The Pak makes a dust- 
proof delivery or storage unit... 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY TRADEPRESS PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
Horace T. Hunter, President 
John R. Thompson, Vice-President and T. 
J. L. Frazier, Secretary 
309 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 6, ILL., U. S. A. 








THE INLAND PRINTER furnishes the most reliable and signifi- 
cant information on matters concerning the printing and allied 
industries. Contributions are solicited but should be concisely 
stated and presented in typewritten manuscript. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

For United States and countries within postal union, in- 
cluding Spain, one year, $4.00; two years, $7.00; three years, 
$10.00. Single copy, $0.40; none free. Foreign, not included 
in postal union, add $1.00 a year. Make checks or money or- 
ders (for foreign) payable to Tradepress Publishing Corpo- 
ration. Foreign postage stamps not acceptable.) 

For Canada and Newfoundland, one year, $4.50; two years, 
$8.00; three years, $11.50. Single copy, $0.45. These subscrip- 
tions and remittances may be sent in Canadian funds to 
The Inland Printer, Terminal A, P. O. Box 100, Toronto, Ont. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued 
unless a renewal is received prior to the publication of the 
following issue. Avoid possible delay by remitting promptly. 





FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 

Fidelity Circulation Company of Canada, 210 Dundas Street 
West, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

S. Christensen, Box 536, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 

The MacLean Company of Great Britain Ltd., Quadrant House, 
55 Pall Mall, S. W. 1, London, England. 

Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House Pilgrim Street, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E. C., England. 

Alex, Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, 
Sydney, and Adelaide, Australia. 

F. T. Wimble & Co., 35-43 Clarence Street, Sydney, Australia. 

John Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and 
Johannesburg, South Africa. 

Bureau International, P. O. Box 2218, Havana, Cuba. 


Harry S. Tomita, P. O. Box 1230, Honolulu, Territory Hawaii. 


REX REAM REMARKS: 





The paper you use re- 
flects you! It “‘pictures’’ your 
company to your customers! Make it a ‘‘good picture” 
by choosing Sorg papers, both for printing and special 
uses. Whether it’s as light as tissue or as heavy as 


250 points Sorg can make it! Wire or ‘phone your 


needs; we are here to serve you. 
. Manufacturers of a wide variety of Fourdrinier 


j and Cylinder papers. Specially constructed 
papers to meet individual orders. 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 








of bullet 
filled as prom 


We guys in unifo 


Wetter Lock-Wheel Wetter Rotary 
One of many models One of many models 


Weller NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


ATLANTIC AVE. & LOGAN ST., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
Sold by all dealers and branches 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 


EQUIPMENT WANTED 


@ Wanted — Folding Machine, knife 

folder to make one fold for folding 
newspapers to % fold size. Write or 
wire Daily News Publishing Co., Beloit, 
Wisconsin. 


@ Wanted—No. 2 Kelly. Give price, se- 
rial No., condition, terms. Carnegie 
Union Printing Co., Carnegie, Pa. 


FOR SALE 











Here 
Quality minded buyers 
feel right at home! 


PROMPT 
SHIPMENT 


No, 3 Smyth Sewing Machine * 75 Brass 
bound beards * Rounder and Backer ° 
Model B Cleveland Folder * Rosback 28” 
foot power round hole perforator, new dies, 
factory rebuilt * Model 55 Baum Folder ° 
Miehle Presses, most models from Pony size 
to 74” Model 7/0 * 7 Mergenthaler Lino- 
type machines including Model 8 Blue 
Streak Linotype No. 53950 * C & P Crafts- 
man 34%,” Cutter * Two Model B Kelly 
Presses * Three Paasche Spray Guns and 
Compressor. 


TYPE & PRESS OF ILLINOIS 
Since 1932 


220 S. JEFFERSON STREET’ CHICAGO 6 








|HUMIDIFYING EQUIPMENT 


@ TWO CARRIER HUMIDIFYING UNITS 
(approximate capacity: 1,000 cubic feet per 
minute), with thermostatic control. Direct 
current motors (1 h.p. each). Floor space 
for each, 32 x 36 inches. Sheet metal duct 
included, Everything in good working order. 

real bares'n for the printer who can use 
them. Available for inspection in operation. 
Schneidereith & Sons, 208 S$. Sharp St., Baltimore 1, Md, 








FOR SALE (continued) 


@ 2 Miehle Presses, 22”x34” and 32”x46” 

bed size. Both in excellent operating 
condition. Electrical AC equipment. Can 
be seen running. Reason for selling is 
need of floor space. Will load on trucks. 
Shoreline Press, 11385 Chicago Ave., 
Evanston, Ill. 





@ Bookbinders’ Machinery—New model 

National book sewing machines; also 
rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. 
Joseph E. Smyth Co., 720 So. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Illinois. 





@ For Sale—Model 10 Babcock, serial 

_No. 8358, maximum sheet size 3944x54 
with extension delivery. In excellent 
condition. Keys Printing Company, 
Greenville, S. C. 


@ For Sale: An Extensive Line of new 
and rebuilt printing equipment on 

easy terms. Write for free list. Missouri 

Central Type Foundry, Wichita, Kan. 








HELP WANTED 


@ HELP WANTED SALESMAN —Pro- 

gressive large manufacturer is in- 
terested in merchandising a new print- 
ing accessory for rotary  perfector 
presses. Would be interested in receiv- 
ing full personal history details of 
salesman interested in making a change 
and acquainted with the sale of print- 
ing accessories for rotary equipment in 
the Chicago area. Replies kept in strict 
confidence. Box S-642, The Inland Print- 
er, Chicago. 








@ PRINTING PLANT PRODUCTION 

FOLLOW-UP. A _ production-minded 
man for a large letterpress plant 240 
miles from Chicago. Must have a prac- 
tical knowledge of Composition, Color, 
Presswork and Pamphlet binding. Sub- 
mit details of experience. Write Box 
8-647, INLAND PRINTER. 








MONOTYPE CASTER OPERATOR 
open shop—permanent job. Large 
mid-west commercial plant—railroad 
tariffs, time cards and tabular work. 
Address Box S-644, THE INLAND 
PRINTER, 309 W. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago. 

















e@ ALL AROUND MAN—Who can cut 

stock, feed job, cylinder presses and 
folder, make casts. No drinker. Steady 
job. Good pay, 40 hours and overtime. 
Tell what you can do, how much you 
want, when can come. Need a reporter 
on weekly. Record, Coraopolis, Penna. 








HELP WANTED (continued) 


ESSENTIAL WAR INDUSTRY 
NEEDS PRINTING CRAFTSMEN 


Large Modern plant located in 
small college town in Ohio pro- 
ducing vital forms for armed forces 
and war industries needs— 


° CUTTERS ° OFFSET PRESSMEN 
e COMPOSITORS * KELLY PRESSMEN 


wanting to assist in war effort. 


Prefer 4-F or draft exempt applicants 
but all applications considered. Union 
membership necessary—qualified jour- 
neymen can secure cards or permit. 
Good Union Scale—48 hours minimum 
week with overtime for all over 40 hours. 


WRITE OR WIRE 
Box $-645—c/o The Inland Printer 
309 W. Jackson Blivd., Chicago (6), Ill. 








@ WANTED — PRINTER Composing 

room man, with all around experi- 
ence, by house 65 years in business. Ex- 
cellent working conditions. Union scale 
$1.25, overtime if desired. Furnish refer- 
ences. Certificate of Availability neces- 
sary. Pioneer, Inc., & A Streets, 
Tacoma, Washington. 





@ Wanted — Platen Pressman experi- 

enced on C & P open and automatic 
presses in Union Shop. Steady work. 
State experience. Give references. Write 
Commercial Printing Company, Muncie, 
Indiana. 





@ WANTED — PRINTER. One who 

knows Model Duplex A, or willing to 
learn. Write or wire Dickinson Press, 
Dickinson, N. Dak. 


(Continued on next page) 





x Ideal Rollers 


Ideal Graphic and Ideal Inkmaster Ideal Graphic Rollers are made of 
Vulcanized-Oil Rollersare geared highest-quality materials to with- 
tothe economyprogram,yetassure stand high speeds without soften- 
printers continuous quality work ingand still retain surfacetack and 

ductionstandards. Do softness. Require less resetting 
nothardenandareeasilycleaned. than ordinary composition rollers. 


CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 


IDEAL ROLLER & MFG. CO. tone istano city 1, ny. 








and high pr 


CONSERVE ite 
FOR ECONOMY 





Huron Featherweight Bond — 9 and 10 substance in six colors and white un- 
glazed. Opaque white in 9 and 10 sub. Glazed white in 9 and 10 sub. 
Huron Silverwing Bond (Watermarked)—9 sub., six colors and white unglazed. 

White glazed. 
Huronette — Tag, Bristol and Cover, Bleach White, plate-finish. For letterpress, 
lithography and gravure printing. 
Port Huron Cover (Leather Embossed) — Seven colors and White. 
Port Huron Leatherette (Plate Finish)—Tag, Bristol, Cover. 9 colors and white. 





oh 


PORT HURON SULPHITE & PAPER CO. 


CHICAGO : 
SAN FRANCISCO 


MILLS: Port Huron, Michigan 


For Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S ‘Readers’ Service” 


BEREA, OHIO 
NEW YORK 



















Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 


HELP WANTED (continued) 


PRESSMAN 
For Commercial Job Printing Plant 
Permanent Position 
Address Box S-639, The Inland Print- 
er, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, 
Illinois. 














@ All around bookbinder who can rule, 

forward, and finish. Fair wages and 
good working conditions in an ideal 
community where living costs are low. 
tio Caxton Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, 
Idaho. 





@ Linotype operator wanted on all 
modern weekly in central Minn. $35 
every Saturday. Excellent working con- 
ditions. Wire or write World, Staples, 
Minn. 
@ All-Around Printer to set jobs, han- 
dle Miehle pony cylinder, Miller unit, 
hand-fed presses, care for linotype, 
good wages, low living costs. Job open 
after Sept. 15. Herald, Piedmont, W. Va. 





@® WANTED —Several men experienced 

in various phases of the graphic arts 
to work in catalog production depart- 
ment of a large mail-order house. Ad- 
dress Box S-643, The Inland Printer. 





@ Operators-Printers—Coml. ptg. exp. 
For perm. job with fut. after war. 
Apply Va. Press Assn., Richmond 19, Va. 


MECHANICAL OVERLAY PROCESS 


Leading Printers and Publications 
Now Use COLLINS 


CHALK RELIEF OVERLAYS 


FOR ALL HALFTONE MAKEREADY 


Great improvements over slow hand-cut Overlay 
method. Low cost, saves time. Improves quality. 
Apply on company letterhead for free instruction 
books and prices. 


A.M. COLLINS MFG. CO. 22¢, columbia Ave. 


(Continued on next page) 














By H. B. COOPER 


A delightful way to 
learn the ar of $ 50 
proofreading. Text in 

narrative style. Price ‘. 
Includes postage. Cloth Edition 


‘The Inland Printer - Chicago 6 














Conditioners 


(letterpress) 
(litho) 


"Fine reproduction” is a big order these days of war-time material 
curtailment, substitutions and emergency restrictions. But, not so when 
the 33 Ink Conditioners are used. They not only make fine reproduc- 
tion possible but comparatively SIMPLE AND EASY. 


Thousands of printers and lithographers use the 33 Ink Conditioners 
contnety and as a direct result turn out highest quality printing and 
lithography WITH MINIMUM EFFORT. 





100% Guarantee 


WRITE FOR ONE GALLON 
TRIAL ORDER. 


If this material does not, vl 

your opinion, justify our claims, | ———~<} 
return the unused portion at The 33 Ink Conditioners are 
our expense. not substitutes for better ingre- 
dients but are TIME TESTED 
and PROVEN to overcome 
many causes of poor reproduc- 
tion. 


OE 
O-33"An0'33' 





The 33 Ink Conditioners are unsurpassed for Gloss Inks and Overprint 
Varnish—Maintains and Improves Color Value—Minimizes Offset—Pre- 
vents Crystallization and Picking—Keeps Halftones Clean and Open 
and Conditions Rollers, etc. 


The 33 Ink Conditioners are synthetic products, 100% distilled, non- 
inflammable and non-toxic. 


Write for your copy of "To the Pressmen"” which contains valuable 
information and send TODAY for your gallon of "33" (letterpress) and 
"©-33"' (litho) Ink Conditioner. 


COMPOUNDING COMPANY 


(% a 1718 North Damen Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 











26th AT FEDERAL STREET ® CHICAGO 


ROSBACK 


e Hi-Pro Paper Drills, Rotary Round Hole and 
Slot Hole Perforators, Snap-Out Perforators, 





Power and Foot-Power Vertical Perforators, 
Hand Perforators, Power and Foot-Power 





ENGDAHL BINDERY 
EDITION BOOK BINDERS 
**Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy’’ 


1056 West Van Buren St., Chicago, Hil. 
Telephone Monroe 6062 


USE MERCURY 
ROLLERS AND BLANKETS 
RAPID ROLLER COMPANY 


Punching Machines, and Gang Stitchers. 


F. P. ROSBACK COMPANY 
Largest Perforator Factory in the World 
BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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Use this “seasoned” stock for your 
next booklet, broadside, folder or 
circular, and the fortunate user will 
have a new idea of the meaning of 
“Goodness.” Really, it's an “art” to 
make Chillopaque. 


Stocked at mill in regular sizes and 
weights ... vellum or smooth finish. 


Greeting Cal P. apeterie 


Embossed and Decorated 





CHILLICOTHE 


for GOODNESS’ SAKE, 

















Save Money by 
Shipping via 
Miami Valley 

Shippers’ Assn, 


Remember, 


Use Chillopaque 





A BUY - WORD 
FOR HIGH-GRADE 


PAPERS 


THE CHILLICOTHE PAPER CO. 


Chillicothe 


MAKERS OF QUALITY OFFSET, LITHOGRAPH AND BOOK PAPERS 


Ohio 












edae for all kinds of cutting. 
OHIO KNIFE CO + CINCINNATI-OHIO 






OK BLACK ARROW TRIMMER KNIVES 


A special heat treatment of the steel assures you 
of extra long life between grinds and a tough 


For Index to Advertisers, See Page 80 


Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 


MOTORS & CONTROL EQUIPMENT 
CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CoO., Cline- 

Westinghouse Motor and_ control 
equipment for printing machinery. 211 
West Wacker Dr., Chicago, 


NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 

INTERPRISE, BRIGHTON, IOWA. 

@ Good equipment with well built build- 
ing 22x132. Will sell at once for half 

price. War work. Other newspapers also 

listed. Russell Smith, Fairfield, Iowa. 




































NUMBERING MACHINES 


@ EXPERT REPAIRING. Hand or press 

operated. Rented, Traded, Sales all 
types, new or rebuilt. Gen’l Numb. Mach. 
Service, 108 N. Jefferson St., CuEaee. Til. 






















OFFSET PRINTING FOR THE TRADE 


Trying To Run Your Plant 


Short-Handed? 


Let Our Shop Handle The Over-Flow 
We offer the complete facilities of a mod- 
ern photo-offset plant (from art depart- 
ment to bindery) able to produce any 
piece from a black and white circular to 
a four-color process billboard—from a 
letterhead to a 1,000 page catalog. 
Planograph- Offset will give you the profit 
without the worry ...'15 to 50% can be 
added to our quoted pr ice without being 
out of line on your estimate. We furnish 
a flat scale from which to quote on ordin- 
ary combination form planograph runs; 
we make special quotations on more com- 
plicated jobs according to specifications. 
‘We handle complete from art work, type- 
setting, etc., to bindery—or camera, plate, 
and presswork only—shipping flat to your 
plant for finishing. 

We Protect Your Accounts—Every printer 
on our books will testify to the fair treat- 
ment we extend them. 


PRICE LIST WRI} 


GREENLEE co. 


TELEPHONE ARMITAGE 


1609 N. Wolcott, Chicago 




























FOR 











PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY & SUPPL. 
THE DOUTHITT CORPORATION, 650 
W. Baltimore Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Complete plate making equipment for 
lithography and photo-engraving. Cam- 
eras, Whirlers, : Pr Frames, etc. 












PRICING GUIDE 
PRINTING PRICE GUIDE—simplified, 
fast and accurate. Not intended to 
take the place of -Franklin or Printed 
Products but will price, Quick, 90% of 
jobs for average, medium, large or small 
printer. Leased for $7.50 per year. Or- 
der one on ten-day approval or money 
back. Lawrence Printing Co., Ine, 
Greenwood, Miss. 


( Continued on next page) 







































Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 


ROTARY PRINTING PRESSES 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., rotary 
and flat-bed web presses; stereo, and 
mat machinery. Battle Creek, Mich. 














RUBBER PLATE MATERIALS & TOOLS 








RUBBER PRINTING PLATES 
AND CUTTING TOOLS _ 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


e@ LINE-UP, PRESS LAY-OUT and 

FINAL 0O.K. MAN—16 yrs. on Crafts- 
man Table. Eight years in executive 
capacity. Complete knowledge of press 
lay-out. Composition, Stone work, Press 
work, Bindery and Litho Plate prep. 
Commercial, catalog, book and maga- 
zine experience. Furnish A-1 character 
and ability references. 42 yrs. of age. 
Member of I.T.U. and A.L.A. Available 
Oct. 1. Address Box S-646, Inland Printer. 





@ SUPERINTENDENT OR FOREMAN 

—Printing establishment, ad compo- 
sition house or large trade plant. Ef- 
ficient and economical producer. Sys- 
tematizer. Many years experience as a 
leader. References. Write Box S-641, In- 
land Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago. 





@ OFFSET PRINTER—Swiss, speaking 

English. Single. Age 38. Thoroughly 
experienced, seeks work in the U.S.A. 
Reply to, M. Kuderli, San Juan 1876, 
Buenos Aires. 





@ Monotype Operator — Combination 
keyboard-caster operator. Experi- 
enced—A-1 rating—union. Address Box 
S-613, % INLAND PRINTER, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Mllinois. 


TYPEFOUNDERS 


MISSOURI-CENTRAL TYPE FOUN- 
RY, the big type foundry of the 
West. Free catalog, Wichita, Kansas. 


THE BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 
235 East 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Producers of fine type faces. 


WIRE 


SPECIFY PRENTISS STITCHING WIRE 

—Backed by eighty years of wire 
drawing experience. Supplied on spools 
or in coils. SOLD BY LEADING DEAL- 
ERS EVERYWHERE. 














Stewart’s Embossing Board 


Simply wet it, attach to tympan 
and let press run until dry; no 
heating or melting. Sheets 534x9!/, 
in. Send $1.25 for a dozen, post- 
paid, complete with instructions. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 








The BI-LOG 
PROPORTIONAL SCALE 











#\~« \ 
raghers and wii otmere who necs an accwele and npeedy matted of hnaing \ 
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Layout Men! 


A 36-INCH SLIDE-RULE 

Wrapped twice around a six-inch circle 
Range, | to 100 inches. Fractions in linear 
measure. As Easy to Read as a Foot-Rule. 
ACCURATE PROPORTIONS INSTANTLY 
No more tiresome corner-to-corner hit-or-miss. 
Waterproofed. Precision Non-wear Pivots. 


Price $2.00 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
309 W. Jackson Bivd. Chicago 64, Ill. 




















EAGLE-A 


Good Reasons 
for 
EAGLE-A ACCEPTANCE Papers 


Business must maintain its front and safeguard its 
transactions. The 50% cotton fibre content of the 
Eagle-A Acceptance Group will assure dignity and 
prestige in correspondence and rugged durability 


for important records. 


It is also important that you conserve chemical wood 
pulp, urgently needed for our war effort. By using 
the Eagle-A Acceptance Group of quality business 
papers, you make a 50% saving of essential raw ma- 
terial, as that is the percentage of cotton fibres in 


these papers. 


Do your part to conserve the paper supply, by up- 
grading to higher rag content papers. Use this group 
of better Eagle-A business papers for correspondence, 


accounting records and card index systems. 


Your Eagle-A paper merchant, or we, will be glad 


to supply you with samples and full information. 


UN Facsimile Watermarks YN 
aes 


T+T4 


EAGLE-A EACLE-A 
ACCEPTANCE BOND ACCEPTANCE RECORD 


RAG CONTENT U.S.A. RAG CONTENT U.S.A. 


EAGLE-A ACCEPTANCE INDEX BRISTOL 


Facsimile Trade-mark 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION 
HOLYOKE MASSACHUSETTS 
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SEPTEMBER, 1943 e 


VOLUME II1 « NUMBER 6 


WORLD'S LEADING BUSINESS AND TECHNICAL JOURNAL IN THE PRINTING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


~Myland Printer 








Leading Articles Jor You This Month 


Chicago Printer Decides to Major in the Offset 


Field. By A. G. Fegert... 


Craftsmen Discuss War Problems at Convention.........30 
Electrotypers Find New Methods. By Gene C. Meston.....37 
Keep Your Overhead Under Your Thumb Today 


By A. C. Kiechlin....... 
A Success Story in Zincograph...........- shateke 


(er 


Trade Papers a Must in Business. By Edward N. Teall......50 
Crowell-Collier Adopts a Type Developed by London Times.51 
Halftone Engraving on Copper Electrotype Shells.......59 
Wood Pulp Shortage Grows Worse........++- inee~nae 


Monthly Geatures to Keep You Abreast 


BrOVINOS <6 106 6a eters iO 
Camera Page........29 
POBSBIOOM wise sewers cere 53 
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Salesman’s Corner.....26 
Specimen Review......39 
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Typographic Clinic.....49 
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The Handy Way 


TO ORDER A PERSONAL COPY 


OF THE INLAND PRINTER SENT TO YOU MONTHLY 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
309 West Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 


RATES: 3 Yrs. 2 Yrs. 1Yr. 
U.S.A. $10.00 $7.00 $4.00 
Canada 11.50 8.00 4.50 
Foreign 13.00 9.00 5.00 
ee Serer iy rere 
PIED sewnkunGonwnsaaoraumuie sein beer 
EE ceabeeansu scoshaensscasmaeo wees 


Please send me monthly a persone! copy of 
THE INLAND PRINTER for.......... years. 


0 t enclose $.......... 


0 Send bill first to 1) me; —) my firm. 
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Learn ESTIMATING NOW! 


Use Jack Tarrant’s Study Course! 


More Printing Esti- 
mators are needed. 
Military service draft 
causing vacancies. A 
25-lesson course in 
three loose-leat binders 
—actual production 
records on composition, 
press work and bindery 
operations. Thorough 
training means better 
jobs. Prepare! Order 
from this advertise- 
ment and enclose 
$19.50—new low price. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 
309 W. Jackson Blivd., CHICAGO 














Stop Offset 


| 








Send today for our 
new bulletin, “10 
Ways to Avoid Off- 
set.” 14 pages of valu- 
able hints for the 
pressman—how to im- 
prove presswork— 
save money—by stop- 
ping Offset trouble 


Lkly Co. 


KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 





























By CARLETON ELLIS $ 
printers, lithographers, chemists. 7 


———— a 
560 pages of profusely illustrated 
THE INLAND PRINTER e CHICAGO 6 


Thelr Chemistry & Technology 
text giving usable information for 














To PREPRINT means to check and to correct 
plate and form faults and errors when it can be 
done most economically and efficiently. 

It will cut down your makeready time, in- 
crease the impression output of your presses, 
and add to your profits. 


“VANDERCOOK | 


rite for circular. 


PROOF PRESSES BLOCK LEVELLERS HACKER GAUGES 


VANDERCOOK & SONS 
900 N. Kilpatrick Avenue, Chicago 51, Ill. 











CLEAR YOUR DESK OF 


WORRIES 


LIKE THESE 


¢ 


A 


wt 


Lcmemaninamern adit 


minate waste, increase your profits and 


improve your presswork with 


CROMWELL 


Every ounce of paper is precious under today’s 
limitations. To protect your profits you must protect 
your presswork. By using Cromwell Special Prepared 
Tympan you can dismiss all worries concerning 
tympan failure—because Cromwell is the one tympan 
you can always depend on for perfect performance 
under all conditions. Cromwell will increase your 
profits because it eliminates waste, saves time, and gives 
better results. 


Cromwell Tympan has a/ways been unconditionally 
guaranteed, and its superiority is proved by these 
major advatitages: remarkably high tensile strength that 
will not permit it to stretch or tear loose from the 
clamp when drawn taut, and prevents injury from sharp 
rules and edges. Hard surface, with calipered uni- 


* * BUY WAR BONDS x x 
SAVE BROWN WASTE PAPER for Uncle Sam 


PREPARED 


SPECIAL 


TYMPAN 


formity within .001 of an inch in thickness. Moisture- 
proofing that gives complete protection against tem- 
perature and humidity changes. Oil and ink-solvents 
cannot penetrate to the overlays. 


Try Cromwell Tympan on your very next job—and 
watch how it cuts down spoilage, wasted trial sheets 
and other costly mishaps. Your local distributor can 
fill your order for rolls or sheets, cut to fit any high 
speed press. Phone him today. 


; , I of 
The Cromwell Taper Co: 
4801-39 S. WHIPPLE ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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